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A NEW DANGER GROWING UP& 


A Mare Game 



Grown-ups generally regard snow as a nuisance, especially In towns, but these two London 
children welcomed it as a rare opportunity for a snowball fight. 


The Little scholars 


THREE MEN TO HELP 
20 MILLIONS 

CHINA AND ITS STARVING 
PEOPLE 

The Suffering Brought About 
by War After War 

HUNGER AND FOOD TOGETHER 

. The throe League officials now in 
China at the request of the Chinese 
Government lmve an immense problem 
before them. Twenty million Chinese 
people are suffering from famine. 

. In the vast area through which the 
Yellow River runs people have- been 
without enough to eat for more than 
three years while no great distance away 
there has been food in plenty. 

There have been bad harvests for 
three years in several provinces, but 
(li(Lenities might have been overcome if 
there had been . means of transport 
from the good districts to the bad ones. 
It is war that has brought about all this 
misery far more than natural causes. 

Marauding Gangs of Bandits 
, For years marauding gangs of bandits 
have prowled about the country, spoiling 
everything that came in their way. 
Bands of soldiers needing food have 
used the seeds and roots stored for 
future crops. Railways over which 
food might have been transported have 
been torn up arid rolling-stock lias' been 
destroyed. Hundreds of engines and 
thousands of cars are held rusting and 
rotting in Manchuria by the military 
head of that region for fear that, if he 
release them, they would fall into the 
hands of enemies. There are very few 
roads in this famine area and the only 
means of communication consists of 
narrow trails traversed by packmen, 
donkeys, wheelbarrows, and native carts. 

In all these years since the new 
Republic came into being, when the 
Chinese people might have been building 
their roads and irrigating their lands, 
they have been fighting instead. 

Ten Years Ago and Now 

The area without crops today is as 
large as France, Germany, and Belgium 
combined, and is one of the world’s 
densest agricultural regions. There was 
great distress there ten 'years ago, but 
the difficulty was largely solved by 
thousands of tons of grain being sent 
from Manchuria. Three million people 
suffered then; now it is twenty millions. 

The International Committee formed 
then in China has been at work ever 
since, studying the problem of famine 
and carrying out preventive’ under¬ 
takings as far as possible, but then- 
efforts were constantly brought to nought 
by continued warfare. It is still hard 
at work,' and the Chinese Government 
now has the help of League officials, who 
arc giving their advice, on the. develop¬ 
ment of the.country along ,thc lines of 
better health and better transport.. . 


A delightful lady of 98, Mrs M. 

Newnham of Suthfield, Bruton, 
Somerset, has written a proud little 
boast to The Times. 

She-remembers being lifted on to the 
table by lier grandfather’s desk ninety 
years ago to read the news to him before 
the paper was sent round the village. 

It reminds us of the days when our 
ancestors learned the news from the lew 
among them who could read. 

Professor Joseph Wright, the learned 
author of our great Dialect Dictionary, 
who died a year ago, might have 
remained as ignorant of letters as the 
fellow-villagers of Mrs Nevvnhain but for 
the passion for news from flic Crimea 
which possessed the workmen of - the 
factory in which he was employed as a 
youth. lie learned to read so that he 
might give them the contents of the 
newspapers telling of the fortunes of our 
army in the field. The story of Mrs 
Newnham also recalls what happened 


when Richardson’s novel Pamela was 
published. At Slough the blacksmith was 
tiic man of learning, and at night his 
neighbours gathered round the forge while 
he read the enthralling story to them. 
When the story came to the marriage of 
Pamela they all rushed to the church a nd 
rang the bells in- her honour ! 

Not long before the war a Russian 
scholar assured the writer that tire works 
of our Herbert Spencer' were better 
known among the peasants of Russia 
than among the working-men of F.ngland. 
Tiic volumes were smuggled into Russia, 
and in hundreds of villages the smithy 
was the reading-room. Sonic master o‘f 
letters would con the pages by the even¬ 
ing firelight and declare their message 
to" the; peasants. 

When the book had been read in one 
village it would be stealthily passed on 
to another, and go on from village to 
village across th'c steppes until it was 
reduced, to tatters. I 


NEW THINGS IN THE 
PICTURE WORLD 

A BIGGER SCREEN 

One Invention Follows On 
Another’s Heels 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Talking and silent pictures are seeing 
many changes just now. 

Quite half the talking pictures in Eng¬ 
land are a mixture of kincmatograph 
and gramophone, the lantern which pro¬ 
jects the pictures on the screen being 
geared to the gramophone so that it is 
possible for the sounds to be heard at 
the right time. 

1 It is probable that the talking pictures 
of the future will all have the sound 
track on the edge of the film, as so many 
have now, and that the gramophone disc 
will disappear; but the little tenth-of- 
an-inch wide sound-photograph on the 
sound track may also disappear, for it is 
quite likely that two lanterns and two 
films may be used before long, one for 
the purpose of throwing the pictures on 
the screen and the other to project a 
beam of light through the sound-photo¬ 
graph taken on a separate full-size film on 
to tire photo-cell. 

Enormous Magnification 

A great deal has been talked about 
the use of a double-width film, so that 
panorama types of pictures can be 
shown, pictures of theatrical pieces with 
a big number of performers on the stage 
at one time. Now, however, a new in¬ 
vention has, appeared which magnifies 
the picture from an ordinary film on to a 
far bigger screen, so that the old-time 
pictures will do. 

The enormous magnification referred 
to causes the tiny grains of silver 
which compose the photographic image 
to show up like marbles on the screen, 
but once again a new invention has 
suddenly appeared which has made it 
possible to do away with, the grain 
altogether. It is a chemical process 
which gives an absolutely grainless 
picture of much beauty. 

50,000 Pictures a Second 

One of the most interesting things in 
picture progress this year will be tlie 
advance in colour photography. Real 
stops forward will soon become evident, 
and these, coupled with great improve¬ 
ment in the reproduction of music, 
speech,-and singing, will help to make 
the picture world more entertaining and 
more natural. 

We are accustomed to see moving pic¬ 
tures only in a theatre, but enormous 
quantities of film are used in the research 
work of big industries and in scientific 
laboratories. We do not often see slow- 
motion pictures now, but they arc taken 
on an ever-increasing scale for investi¬ 
gating manufacturing processes, and 
only recently a new camera lias been 
produced which will take fifty thousand 
pictures a second 
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The Prodigal 
Grandson 

A Young Man and His 
Great Possessions 


Iron From the Skies 

A New Stone Comes 
to Earth 


r> 


CHILDREN WHO 
NEVER SEE A FIELD 

NEWS FROM CITY 
SCHOOLS 

Island Little Ones Who Have 
Not Seen the Sea 

“SHEEP BIGGER THAN COWS” 

. We accept too lightly the saying that 
one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives. Sometimes a light¬ 
ning hash lightens the darkness of that 
ignorance for a moment. 

Such a' thing , lias just happened. 
The Hoard .of Education’s Consultative 
Committee, presided over by Sir Henry 
Hadow, has issued a report on school- 
children between seven and eleven. 

What They Did Not Know 

Among other things it tells of an 
inquiry among children of eight in three 
elementary schools in the poorest parts of 
London. From this wo learn that 
gS per cent had never seen the sea, 

64 per cent had never been in a train, 
23 per cent had never seen a field of 
grass, 

16 per cent thought a sheep ivas bigger 
than a cow, 

46 per cent had never seen any animal 
except a horse, a cat, and a dog. 

How hard it must bo for their teachers 
td find a poem or a story to read to them ! 
They would not be able to understand 
tlfg Just So Stories or the .Wind in the 
Willows because they have never seen 
elephants or toads. They would not 
enjoy Alice’s adventures because they 
never saw a rabbit, nor . Christopher 
Robin’s escapades in a wood for they 
never saw a wood. They live in London, 
but their parents are too poor or too lazy 
to take them to the Zoo. 

Learning From Films 

When there are a few pennies to spend 
on pleasure the little ones are taken to 
the nearest picture palace. 

: And so wc find that the general know¬ 
ledge of these children is confined to a 
few poor streets and the films. From the 
better kind of film they might learn 
much about, this wonderful world, 
and thc> : 'Committee urges a persistent 
campaign to improve the kinema. 

It is pleasant to know that the Com¬ 
mittee finds few features in the history 
of the last. 30 years more striking or 
more inspiring than the improvement 
in the health, happiness, and manners 
of the rising generation. 

But those who dislike the mechanical 
bias of our age will say that wc have 
no business to be pleased with it while 
children study Nature in a stuffy picture 
palace instead of in God’s open air, 

THE AIRMAN AND THE 
RHINOCEROS 

Many though the risks of the airman 
certainly are, that of being charged by 
a rhinoceros would scarcely be reckoned 
among them. 

Herr Ernst Udct, a German airman 
who was helping !o make a film on the 
Sercngcth Plains in East Africa, found 
that a meeting with a rhinoceros had to 
lie counted as all in the day’s work. 

Two aeroplanes, of which his was one, 
had set out over this little-known country 
to find rhinoceros and take them in a 
pacific and photographic way. One 
machine had to make a forced lauding. 

Herr Udct, coming down in the second 
machine to assist, found himself face to 
face with a rhinoceros. The photographic 
subject had appeared at the wrong 
moment and in the wrong way. 

It was also extremely angry. It 
charged the flying film man, who had no 
option but to shoot it and hope for the 
best. The. bullet did not kill the'rhino¬ 
ceros, but scared it badly. It disappeared 
into the bush, and Herr Udet completed 
his day by flying back to camp with 
lis disabled companions. 


A young man who seemed a few years 
ago to have the world at his feet lias 
died in such poverty that he had not 
money to pay the bill at the hotel where 
lie was staying in the South of France. 

Yet the South, of France, from Nice 
to Monte Carlo, had known him as a rich 
young spendthrift with money to burn. 
Five years ago, when he came of age, 
he. inherited a quarter of a million of 
money from his grandfather. He flung 
■it to the -winds in two years. 

When the money came into his hands 
tlic gay world where lie lived would have 
said he had everything. He had youth 
and high spirits and courage. He had 
been an adventurous airman. Now that 
a fortune had been added to him what 
might lie not have done with his life and 
his possessions ? 

Seeing Life 

What did he do with either ? His 
money lie squandered on people who 
were only too 'ready to sponge 011 him 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
on the Riviera. He saw life, as people 
say. And lie paid for it. In two years lie 
was in the Bankruptcy Court. 

Then, as there was nothing else left 
for him to do, he moved from his May- 
fair flat to a bedroom in Pimlico. The 
world of night clubs and gaming-tables, 
of racecourses and regattas, where he 
had disported himself so gaily, had no 
longer any use for one who could not 
pay for these pleasures. The last thing 
any of his boon companions themght of 
would have been to offer him a shilling 
of the thousands he had squandered 
among them. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son was 
all but completed in this prodigal grand¬ 
son. lie liad a friend left, his father, 
who offered to allow him in his poverty 
enough to live on. The prodigal would 
not take his father’s money, he was 
ashamed to beg, and he did try to dig. 
For a little while he worked as a labourer 
in Brittany. 

Effort Made Too Lale 

It was a brave attempt, worthy of 
what was best in a young man who had 
been spoiled by too much good fortune ; 
but the effort came too late. He could 
not live down his past and he had so 
mortgaged his health, his will-power, 
and his prospects that at last he gave 
up the struggle. 

When we speak of his good fortune we 
should more truly speak of it as liis bad 
fortune. Where was the good fortune 
of wasting his life and his substance 
in having wliat he intended to be “ a 
jolly good time ” ? 

Some there may be without heart or 
principle who can find happiness in 
wastefulness, but they are few. 

The good time more often turns to 
dust and ashes if it docs not lead to a 
pauper’s grave, as this would have done 
if the young man’s first and last friend 
had not paid the funeral expenses. 

LIBERIA’S FIRST STEP 

Liberia has ratified the Convention 
on Forced Labour which was adopted 
by the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence last year, and it was the first 
count;y to do so. - 

This should be a beginning of better 
times for the people of that country, 
and everyone will hope the conditions 
laid down by the Convention will be 
scrupulously carried out. 


Another giant has been added to 
the ranks of the great meteorites which 
have fallen from the sky. It lias been 
found between the Great Lakes Tan¬ 
ganyika and Nyasa, and is believed to 
weigh about 70 tons. 

It was found by a Johannesburg land 
surveyor, who describes it as a solid 
mass of nickel iron nearly" 14 ‘feet long 
and about 4 feet in diameter. 

If his estimate of its weight is correct 
it would rank not merely as tlic largest 
meteorite found in Africa, but one of the 
largest in the world. 

The Cape York meteorite found by 
Commander Peary in the Arctic Circle 
.weighed 37 tons. The Williamctte iron 
found lying in a primeval forest weighed 
15 tons, and the Bacubirito iron in 
South America weighs at a rough 
estimate 20 tons. 

Apart from these there is the tremen¬ 
dous meteorite which fell some years ago 
in a Siberian marsh, destroying a forest, 


CHARLIE 

Gy Charles Chaplin 

The great .multitude of Charlie Chaplin’s 
friends, in welcoming him to his Motherland, 
will be glad to know that he is not to join the 
Talkies. This is what he said to a journalist 
of Tlic Times in the train on his way to 
London the other day. 

The talking films have come. They 
have come to stay, 1 believe. They have 
vitality—more vitality than the silent 
film, though less of beauty. I do not 
suppose that " Charlie ” will ever he 
heard to say anything, but if lie ever docs 
speak 1 think lie must speak punctilious 
English in a kind of whisper. In the 
beginning “ Charlie," you see, symbolised 
a London " toff ’’ who was down and out, 
and the little fellow’s speech would have 
to be in keeping with his character. 
“ Charlie ” is becoming more human 
than he used to be, and I can’t say 
whether that is a good thing or not. He 
is less purely comic than ho used to be, 
hut time goes on and I go on with it, and 
I can’t help whatever changes have 
happened to him. 

I first thought of him in terms of 
satire. His indescribable trousers repre¬ 
sented in my mind a revolt from con¬ 
vention, his moustache the vanity of 
man, his hat and his canc attempts to be 
dignified, and his boots the impediments 
that were always in his way. But he 
persists in growing more and more 
human and getting perhaps a little 
nearer to the heart of things. 


IF THE MAN APPEARED 

Dy Sir Herbert Samuel 

The greatest fame in our own. day 
is accorded to the makers not of things 
but of ideas. I am convinced that if a 
great ethical teacher or a great poet 
were to appear he would be acclaimed 
by our generation with an enthusiasm 
never exceeded in the past. 


AUSTRALIA’S WAR DEBT 

It has been staled in Parliament that 
Australia receives as her share of 
German War Reparations far less than 
she has to pay to us on account of War 
Debt. 

What she receives for Reparations in 
a year amounts to ^826,000. What she 
has to pay to us in a year is ^5,348,809. 

THEN AND NOW 

I was walking down Whitehall the 
other day and a Cabinet Minister 
crossed the road to shake hands with 
me. Fifty years ago I was stoned out 
of a town where I was preaching. 

Rev J. Goltler Burns 


It is hoped that 236 acres of the beauti¬ 
ful Ruislip Woods in Middlesex will be 
made available for the public. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
ITALY 

A SURPRISE FROM THE 
EARTH 

The Oil That May Give Her a 
Long-Wanted Supply of Fuel 

LAND OF HIDDEN FIRES 

If the first news should be verified 
by results Italy has struck oil, as we 
stated briefly on last week’s World Map. 

After years 1 of search, and the dis¬ 
covery here and there of little pockets 
of petroleum all too soon exhausted, 
what appears to be a find of first-class 
importance has been made at Fontcviva, 
near Parma, which from 1 the first 
tapping yielded a ton of oil an hour. 

If a substantial and lasting yield 
should be secured here there may be 
hope for other areas, arid to no country 
would such a gift be more welcome. 
Italy’s need ol fuel is desperate. 

Italy’s Lack of Minerals 
The Italian peninsula, from prehistoric 
times, has been ravaged by the results 
of volcanic, action and the effects of 
earthquake, Over wide areas the heat 
of concealed' Volcanoes, or hidden cx-i 
tensions of known and visible volcanoes, 
has destroyed the minerals which the 
soils of more favoured lands possess. 

All her coal has been burned away 
except a little anthracite and lignite. 
The little iron which she'may call her 
own comes from Napoleon’s old island 
prison Elba. Even from this source 
the quantity is totally insufficient. 
In fact, the only thing which Italy can 
mine in bulk is a gift from her volcanoes, 
and that is sulphur, the substance 
without which wc could not keep our 
grapes and roses free from mildew. 

In the Days of the Caesars 

Her lack of minerals has had the 
effect of keeping Italy among the smaller : 
nations in numbers. Every year before ■ 
tlic war thousands of her people had to 
emigrate because there was no work 
and no materials for work in their. 
motherland. In the days, of the Caesars 
Rome drew corn supplies from savage 
Britain ; today she is dependent upon 
us and our rivals for all the coal she 
bums. Therefore, any addition from 
her own resources to her fuel and power. 
supply is of the highest consequence 
to Italy. 

During the war . she made borings 
and tapped tlic terrific subterranean 
heat beneath the surface, and from this 
imprisoned energy generated electricity. 
Some day she may find internal heat 
as effective as a power producer as 
Niagara Falls, but meanwhile a find 
of petroleum is a treasure indeed. 

Things said 

Have you left anything ? 

On a door in Sherborne's best tea rooms 
Alcohol gives a false .sense of warmth. 

Admiral Byrd, Antarctic explorer 
I have not seen a badly-kept, horse in 
London. A Spanish girl in London 

The people can have disarmament if 
they want it. Mr Arthur Henderson 
There is literally nothing too good to 
be true. Gerald K. Hibbert 

Fighting in schools has practically' 
disappeared. Headmaster of Harrow 
The Sun sheds its bright rays over the 
Republic. Motto on China’s new flag 
In the last war we were killing retail; 
next time we shall do it wholesale. 

A military expert. 

" Say, cutic, where are you getting 
to ? ” may be all right, but I prefer 
“ O, mistress mine, where are you 
roaming ? ’’ Mr John Buchan . 
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Making cricket bats • A concrete chute • Fitting an engine’s tyre 
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Dinner Time—The herdsman with his load of fodder was a welcome visitor to the deer In 
Richmond Park during the snowy weather, ns our picture suggests. 


Roof Gymnasium—Somo of the business girls employed in Rush House, London, spond part 
of their lunch hour doing physical exercises, such as skipping on the roof. 



The Concrete Chute—The concrete for the 
foundations of the now Lever House, near the 
C.IM. office, is carried up a tower in a lift and 
distributed by means of a chute. 


Preparing for Crlckot—This picture, showing 
handles being fitted to cricket bats in a London 
factory, is fi reminder that football will Boon bo 
over and the great summer game started. 


A Thames Sunset—In spite of tho increasing use of tugs there is still a largo number of 
sailing barges at work on the.Thamos, although it is said that no new ones are doing built. 
This picturesque study was taken at sunset In the Thames Estuary. 
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Bhelties in Surrey—Those shaggy little Shetland ponies live on an 
estate near Cobham In Surrey, where they appear to be Just as happy 
as they would be in their northern homo. 


Fitting a New Tyre—When a tyre is being 
fitted to a locomotive wheel it is expanded with 
gas-burners and the whosI i9 lowered Into it, 
as seen in this picture taken at Doncaster. 


The Artist’s Model—One of tho keepers at the London Zoo, G 
Gammon, Is also an artist. He is here soon drawing a very reatl093 
model, a Capuchin monkey. 
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ZOO BEAR MOVES INTO 
NEW APARTMENTS 

AN OLD FAVOURITE SEEN 
AGAIN 

Leaving Home For a Tin of 
Condensed Milk 

TWO BLACK GIANTS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Kitchener, the Zoo’s large American 
black bear, is most enthusiastic about 
the development of the branch menag¬ 
erie at Whipsnade. 

Pie thinks it a brilliant idea, for as 
a certain number of bears have retired 
to this country zoo he has just been 
able to remove from an old-fashioned 
apartment in the bear pits into a spacious 
lip-to-datc flat on the Mappin Terraces. 

Hitherto poor Kitchener has rarely 
been on view. Owing to the shortage 
of accommodation in the bear pits lie 
had to share an outdoor exhibition den 
with two grizzly bears ; and as lie did 
not agree with the grizzlies, and they 
usually wanted this den during the day, 
Kitchener had to use it at night; conse¬ 
quently lie did not get his share of 
visitors’ tit-bits and the public never 
suspected his existence. 

The Temptation 

Persuading Kitchener to remove was 
not difficult. Some animals arc reluctant 
to enter a removing van, and for days 
they will go hungry rather than go into 
the box to take food left there as bait; 
but this does not apply to bears. Their 
sweet tooth makes it impossible for 
them to resist the temptation to go 
anywhere to obtain honey or condensed 
milk; so when Kitchener saw a whole 
tin of condensed milk in the far corner 
of a travelling-box lie at once went to 
santple it and cared little when he heard 
a door closed behind him. 

At first he'seemed ratlier bewildered 
by the size of. his new quarters on the 
Mappin Terraces," but ho soon settled 
down, and is agreeing well with two 
female brown bears who have been 
given to him as companions. 

Many people, will probably mistake 
Kitchener for a new arrival, though lie 
has been an inmate of the Gardens for 
years. In 1917 lie drove up to the main 
gate of the Zoo in a taxi and walked 
to the den prepared for him, for in 
those days he was only four years old 
and about the size of a largish dog. 

He was tame and playful, for he had 
becii the : pet of 011c of Kitchener's 
regiments,, and was retiring to the 
menagerie not because lie had dis¬ 
graced himself but because his friends 
had been ordered abroad and at that 
time France was not a healthy place for a 
regimental pet. 

Treacherous Playmates 

For the following eighteen months 
or so Kitchener was a great favourite 
with - young Zoo visitors, who played 
with him and took him for walks round 
the grounds. But gradually he grew too 
big to be trustworthy, for the Zoo’s bears 
generally prove treacherous playmates. 

Now this bear from Ontario is one 
of the large bears at the Zoo. Jackie, 
the grizzly, is the largest, and he is 
about eleven feet high ; but Kitchener 
stands about nine feet and is propor¬ 
tionally broad and muscular. : No one 
can enter his den- because it would be 
rash to take risks with an animal this 
size, but when Kitchener is offered a 
spoonful of. condensed milk .or honey 
through the bars lie never tries* to 
grab at the hand-feeding him. 

He looks kind and good-humoured, 
and no bear in the Gardens has a more 
attractive coat than this sleek giant. - 

The hulk of a schooner which lias been 
lying for 25 years outside Rhyl lias just 
been blown up to make room for a new 
bridge. 


Let Us be Cheerful 

A Quite True Tale 

From Our Country Correspondent 

We print this true story about a patient 
and her doctors in case the eye of any reader 
who is suffering- with no hope may fail on it. 

Mary B consulted four doctors, one 
after another, because she had had one 
or two fainting fits and a pain in her 
shoulders. 

Doctor One said she might possibly 
have angina pectoris, and must go to a 
heart hospital. Also that, the shoulder 
pain was nothing. 

Doctor Two said she had a. leaking 
valve to her heart and the pain in her 
shoulders was neuritis, not rheumatism. 

Doctor Three said she liad a weakish 
heart, but that all would be put right; 
the pain in her shoulders, too, if she had 
a rest of five weeks and took her tablets. 

Doctor Four said there was nothing 
wrong with her heart whatever, that 
the pain in her shoulders was rheuma¬ 
tism, and that if she coutd 'only feel 
more cheerful she could go back to 
work tomorrow. 

And Mary B is back at work, so 
greatly relieved over the last verdict that 
she is rosy and vigorous again already. 

THE HAPPY ENDING 
A Little Tale of the Great War 

From Genoa comes a strange story 
vouched for by Reuter’s news agency. 

Two brothers went to the war, and 
their kinsmen felt they were singularly 
unfortunate, for 011c of the lads returned 
shell-shocked and dumb and the other 
was reported missing. 

The dumb man got work and found 
a kind-hearted woman to marry him. 

One day they were making a train 
journey together, and she was looking 
out of the window while lie read a news¬ 
paper. Suddenly slje was startled by 
hearing a stranger’s voice at her side. 
She found that her husband was reading 
aloud that Mr So and So was giving 
an exhibition of his paintings at such- 
and-such a place. 

The Mr So and So was the brother 
who had been reported missing all those 
long years ago ! The joyful shock had 
restored the dumb man’s speech. 

What wonderful news for a mother 
and father ! Two tragedies have found 
one happy ending. 

Of course jt is only half a story. We 
should like to know why the missing 
brother ncyer came home. But all is 
well that ends well. 

THE EARL IS 21 
A Long and Happy Life to Him 

The C.N. may differ from the young 
Earl of Jersey in many respects, but 
they are both of one mind about the 
best way to keep a birthday. 

Give it away, says the C.N. 

Right, says the carl. 

When the C.N. was ten years old it 
asked its friends for birthday presents 
in the shape of pennies to help sick 
children. When the earl came to be 
twenty-one he refused to waste a large 
sum' on banquets and fireworks, but 
paid for a water supply to all the houses 
of the tenants on his Oxfordshire estate, 
while the tenants on liis South Wales 
estate received a new recreation ground 
and an extension to tlic public park. 

Only people who have lived in the 
country and seen sickly old ' people 
struggling along in winter-time with 
buckets from a well caii guess what a 
blessing the water supply will be. 

“ Eh,” said an old countryman, who 
thought townsfolk took' their comforts 
too much for granted, " that tap do turn 
too easy! ” 

After Lord Jersey has taken his final 
examinations at Oxford this summer he 
hopes to enter politics, and if wc may 
judge him by his coming of age lie is’ 
the right man for public life, whatever 
his party may be. 


Mary With No 
Story 

By a Travelling Correspondent in Pari3 

This is the story of an old lady of <S’5, 
now nursing a dear old . man. who lies 
near Paris, passing out into the Universe. 
he was born in a remote French 
village, the seventh child of a family 
of eleven, and they were very poor. 
One day, when the eldest boy, Emile, 
was 15, he announced : ”1 am going 

to Paris to make some money.” . 

A few weeks after came a letter from 
America. It was from Emile, who 
wrote ; “ Some people offered to bring 
me over here as a valet; a good oppor- 
tunity to learn English. All is well.” 

Off to Paris 

A year later Emile was back in Paris, 
and in one of his letters he wrote ; "I 
have started a business which requires 
several hands. Will Eugene and Edward 
join me ? ” Eugene was the second son, 
aged 14 ; Edward was the third, 
aged 13. Off they went to Paris. 

Another year passed, and then Emile 
wrote : “ Dear parents, Wc are send¬ 
ing you enclosed 2000 francs for the 
repair of your house. Business is 
good. Do let us have August and 
Charles up here; there is a- great deal 
for them to do.” So the fourth and 
the fifth boys set off. 

O11 his fifteenth birthday Jules, the 
sixth boy, said : " Why should I 

not have a little time with them in 
Paris to see what is going on ? ” Jules 
found much going on, and lie did not 
come back. 

The time came at last when the 
mother said to her eldest girl, Mary : 
“ Dear child, I cannot leave home, but 
someone must look after those six boys 
in Paris. You will have to go.” 

The Sister’s Mission 

Mary, jolly and strong and twenty, 
took the train to Paris. That was 
in 1865, and it was not till after a long 
and tiring journey that she reached the 
given address in^that great mysterious 
city. As she rang the bell the door 
opened and six tall men came out on 
tlicir way to dinner at a restaurant. 
Neither the girl nor the boys could 
believe their eyes when they found them¬ 
selves face to face. 

“ Mother says boys cannot get on in 
Paris without a woman to look after 
them, so she has sent me,” said Mary. 

From that time the brothers no longer 
went out for their meals, or interviewed 
charwomen, or worried about anything 
at home. When Eugene married he 
found a Hat in the same house, and so 
did Charles, and so did August. Children 
were born to the young couples, and 
Mary nursed them all. 

Back to the Village 

Some 35 years had gone and she was 
still there, in the same house, leading 
tlic same life. One day the doctor 
came to see August, then a widower, 
and said he must live in the country. 
" We will go back to the village to¬ 
gether,” said Mary. 

The old folks had gone, the younger 
children were spread about the world, 
but the house was there. August soon 
died, and Mary took up her life in 
Paris again, caring for the old people, 
nursing the children of the grand¬ 
children. Now she is 85, and so bright 
and strong that it seems as if her love 
for others had poured new life into her. 

That is why Mary has no story of her 
own to tell, but we think it is written 
down in the Great Book of Life. . 


SAFEST MAN ON 
THE ROADS 

THE TEETOTAL DRIVER 

Motor Companies Alive to a 
Growing Public Danger 

ALCOHOL IS BAD AT THE WHEEL 

It is good to see that there is a rapid 
growth of feeling in this country in 
favour of the prohibition of drinking 
among motor-drivers while on duty, . , 

Everybody knows how great a strain 
is put upon these men. Everybody 
knows that our road casualties in peace 
arc often on a scale to be compared with 
casualties in war. Roads have become 
by far the most dangerous places in the 
country. There is a record of street 
accidents received in 160 hospitals 
in one year, and the total cost to the 
hospitals of these accidents was 7/230,000. 
I11 Birmingham along,420 patients were, 
received from street, accidents in one. 
year and were treated at a cost of £3370. 

A Notable Analysis 

It is of profound importance that 
tlic brain of the driver in these days 
should be free from the slightest taint 
of the muddling effects of alcohol. 
What may seem a perfectly innocent 
drink may at any moment cost the life 
of somebody, , for alcohol slows down 
the action of the brain and impairs- 
the powers of observation, 

One of the witnesses before flic Drink- 
Commission which has been sitting at 
Westminster gave an analysis of 11O0, 
police-court cases of drunken motorists. 
Ear too many of these cases arc treated 
lightly by magistrates, but in these, 1160 
cases 894 drivers were convicted, ampng 
them architects, auctioneers, bankers, 
military and naval officers, air pilots, 
solicitors, commercial travellers, farmers, 
hotel proprietors, doctors, out-of-work 
labourers, and so on. 

Do wc hot see how grave is the danger, 
and how urgent is the need for a public 
understanding on this point so near to 
the life or death of any one of us ? 

Drink and Muddle-headedness 

The Ministry of Transport has had the 
whole question brought before it, and 
it will not be surprising if some warning, 
is issued urging the public to safe¬ 
guard‘itself against the danger of drink 
and muddlc-lieadedness on the part of 
drivers. This has'already , been done in 
Berlin, and such a policy is already 
pursued by a large percentage of the 
municipalities of the country. 

Giving evidence before the Commission 
one witness declared that 88 per cent 
of local authorities have a binding rule 
or an understanding that their drivers 
shall touch no alcohol while On duty 
and shall not enter public-houses. If 
we turn to public and private companies, 
said this witness, wc find that about 80 
per cent forbid the use of drink among 
their drivers. We also learn that 

Out of 4000 million -passengers carried 
in 24,500 vehicles all but' 5 per cent are 
carried by teetotal drivers. Less than zoo 
million passengers in 2060 vehicles are 
subject to ilia danger of the fuddled brain 
of a drinking driver. 1 - - 

The Good Chauffeur 

Tlic figures are eloquent, and they slioiv 
how fast the .common-sense view ol 
the teetotal driver is growing. It was 
only the other day that Sir Arthur 
Ncwsholme, for ten years Chief Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, 
declared that the man who engaged a 
chauffeur who was not a teetotaller was a 
fool. What wc can all agree about is 
that,such a man is lacking in. considera¬ 
tion for .,his own : safety and the safety 
of the public. 

We are glad to sec that it is becoming 
more and more common in advertise¬ 
ments for chauffeurs to insist upon 
their being teetotal, and the good 
chauffeur, in.advertising for a situation,, 
is forming tlic habit of mentioning this 
as one,of his qualifications. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



Where They Are Harvestinu 

Wheat, Upper Egypt and East India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Egypt, India, and Japan. Cocoa. West Indies, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela. Pepper. India. 
Linseed (and oil seeds generally). India. 

Cotton. India. Flax. Egypt. 

Maize. Tanganyika. Tobacco. India. 


JOHN WILLIAMS V 
CATCHES A SHARK 
But Loses December 22 

There is a little ship a-sailing on the 
sea of which C.N. readers have already 
heard, and now we have news that this 
vessel, the John Williams V, has reached 
the Pacific Islands. 

This missionary ship did her first 
voyage in splendid style, finishing at 
Suva in the Fiji Islands twelve hours 
ahead of her time. 

“Just think of it,” says the captain, 
“ a little vessel of 56 tons doing a voyage 
of over X2do miles and arriving on date 
just like a mail-boat.” 

I11 Jules Verne’s famous story-voyage 
Round the World in Eighty Days the 
hero gained a day by sailing East; but 
the John Williams V lost a day because 
she sailed West. She had no December 22, 
but jumped from the 21st to the 23rd. 

At Samoa the captain and liis crew 
visited the tomb of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. It was a three-miles walk 
and then a climb up a hill of about 600 
feet 'through dense bush with but a 
narrow footpath more like a slide than 
anything else. When they reached the 
top they were thankful to those good 
people of Edinburgh who had put 
seats round the tomb. (More thankful 
still would they have been, we are sure, 
if the same good people had been able 
to correct the stupid mistake in the 
inscription on R. L. S.’s grave.) 

On the voyage the sailors always 
trailed a fishing-line over the stern, 
but for a long time the only result was 
the loss of two or.three hooks. At last 
the shout went up : "‘We have hooked a 
shark! They hauled the monster 
on to the deck, where he lashed his tail 
and snapped at anyone within reach. 
He was. about five feet long and had 
several small fishes with suckers at¬ 
tached to his body. 

So now the John Williams V has its 
shark’s; tail, which is as it should be, 
for the tradition of the sea says that no 
true sailing ship is complete without one, 


THE LAST CHORD 
Salute to the Unknown Soldier 

White crosses mark the graves of 
thousands upon thousands of British 
soldiers who fell in the war from the 
Somme to the sea, and tell where and 
how they fell. But there ate other 
thousands whose names are unknown and 
who perished as if they had never been. 

These arc to have a new honour and 
a new remembrance. At each of the 
17 memorials to them along the old 
battle front the Last Post, the soldier’s 
farewell, is to be sounded every night at 
sundown by British buglers. 

So the bugle’s mournful note will ever 
recall 

These unreturning brave, 

The brave who will return no more. 

C.N. LIFELIKE PICTURES 
Another Set Next Week 

' With every copy of this week’s C.N. 
is given another sheet of pictures 
which appear lifelike when viewed 
through the Magic Spectacles given 
with last week’s issue. 

Sight varies so much that to some 
people certain pictures may not im¬ 
mediately appear stereoscopic, but by 
looking steadily at them for a few seconds 
they will assume the appearance of 
solidity, especially if the page is held at 
arm’s length. 

Keep your spectacles carefully, for 
further sheets of pictures are to appear 
in the C.N. Make sure of your copy 
of next week’s issue by ordering it now. 

THE WORLD MEETS IN 
FRANCE 

France has 15,000 foreign students 
in her various universities and colleges. 

The largest number come from 
Rumania and Poland, about 2000 from 
each ; more than a thousand each from 
Germany and Bulgaria; 700 from Eng¬ 
land ; and 600 from America. There are 
about 450 Chinese. 


FORGIVE YOUR ENEMIES 
The Law Agrees With 
the Bible 

A bequest which came before the 
Court of Chancery for judgment was 
notable for a pronouncement by the 
Chancery judge, Mr Justice Maugham, 
on the wisdom of forgetting old enmities 
between nations. 

The bequest was one that had been 
made by Mr Otway Robinson, who had 
left £7000 to the German Government 
for the benefit of German soldiers who 
had been disabled in the war. 

The court was asked to decide whether 
this was a legal bequest. Mr Robinson 
himself seemed to have had some doubt 
of it, for in case the bequest could, not 
legally be carried out he had made 
other dispositions of his property. 

To the arguments put forward by 
counsel the judge replied that the 
bequest could and must be carried out, 
and he added this noteworthy sentence 
to his judgment : 

A trust for helping cx-enemy soldiers 
disabled in the war is more likely to tend 
toward peace in the future than it was to 
encourage people to adopt warlike ideas. 

CHILDREN LEAVING THE 
MOTHERLAND 

The record of British migration shows 
that from 1920 to 1929 about 1,800,000 
British subjects left this country for 
places out of Europe, among them 
290,000 children under twelve. 

It is interesting that so many children 
were included. If we also bear in mind 
that most of the adults were young, 
we sec that this migration helps to raise 
the average age of the people of the 
Motherland. 

We may also note that the average 
migration of about 180,000 a year 
means that we are now exporting" the 
greater part of the natural increase of 
our population. A small increase in 
migration would produce an actual 
decline in our British population. 


NOTH'NG NEED BE 
WASTED 

France Finds Out a Good Thing 

The French people are nothing if not 
economical, and one of the newest of 
their experiments is to find out what 
use can be made of dirty water, water 
which has been used for washing clothes 
and for washing-up in the household. 

An experiment carried out at Mantes 
has resulted in the discovery that nettles 
and ramie thrive on waste water, will 
drink it up greedily, and will yield one 
and a half tons of useful fibre to every 
acre of waste ground. The result of this 
work will be that nettles will be grown 
on a large scale for providing textiles, 
and people may become clothed in 
materials nourished by tlio very water 
they have used and thrown away ! 

BACK TO THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 

Mrs Sprott of Wigan has spent sixteen 
years caring for the natives of the 
Solomon Islands. 

Now, after a short leave at home, 
she lias gone back for eight years more, 
taking with her a number of gramophone 
records for the islanders. 

She works on the island of Ysabel, 
where she is the only white woman 
among 4000 natives, but perhaps it is a 
good place to go to during the present 
trade depression. There the teeth of 
sharks and dogs will buy all the cheaper 
things wanted. Higher-priced com¬ 
modities are paid for in oyster shells, 
and to buy a wife the price has to be 
made up with pigs, trees, and shells. 


The Turkish Government lias decided 
to adopt the metric system. 

It is thought that a flint workshop 
found at Sanderstead in Surrey must 
be 80,000 years old. 

About three hundred 17th-century 
documents have been found in the 
wall of a house in Swinegate, York 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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What About It? 

he other day an aeroplane fell 
on to a house in Hampstead 
and buried its nose in the rafters, 
scattering the tiles right and left. 
It is only one of several accidents 
of that kind 

Somebody has said that pro¬ 
phecy is the most gratuitous form 
of error, but prophets have in all 
ages received too little attention. 
We do not realise what is going to 
happen until it happens. 

The growth of road' traffic 
was unheralded and unexpected. 
No one ever guessed that we 
should tolerate streets and roads 
so crowded and dangerous that 
in our country alone 20 people 
are killed and 500 wounded 
every day. This fearful business 
would never have been permitted 
if it had come suddenly. Suppose 
that in 1880, when motor-traffic 
was still far off, the roads had 
suddenly become crowded, and 
20 people had been killed and 
500 injured on one day. The 
country would have been up in 
arms, and Parliament would have 
passed an emergency measure to 
deal with the situation. Instead 
of growing suddenly motor-traffic 
grew slowly, and the public be¬ 
came accustomed to the idea of 
people being killed as they tried 
to cross the road. 

Now we are still at the very 
beginning of air traffic. An 
aeroplane falls on a house and 
no one takes much notice. If on 
one day this .year a hundred 
aeroplanes were to fall on houses 
there would be much trouble 
about it, but it will not happen 
like that. The thing will grow 
gradually, and we shall grow 
gradually used to the idea of a 
plane crashing in our streets and 
gardens, or on our housetop 
while we sleep. 

And, of course, the possibilities 
are very ugly for a special reason. 
When one moving vehicle slightly 
touches another on a road it 
matters little ; the result is only 
a bent mudguard or a bruise. 
But when two planes slightly 
touch each other they crash to 
the ground and involve death 
and disaster. If aviation ever 
does become a big thing air 
accidents will become much more 
frequent than road accidents. 

To the thoughtful mind it 
would seem that this accident 
at Hampstead ought to excite 
more public interest. Surely we 
ought not to wait until things 
get very much worse before ask¬ 
ing ourselves what precautions 
should be taken to protect the 
public from such things. The 
number of aeroplanes is trifling 
now, yet accidents are alarming 
ill number. The question of safe¬ 
guarding the public should re¬ 
ceive immediate and very serious 
attention. 

Life is more than speed, and 
security is more than all the 
aeroplanes, 


Sad News 

Jt is a very queer world. 

Einstein is busy thinking out a 
new theory to take the place of the 
one lie has dropped. The trip to the 
Moon in a rocket has been postponed. 
And now a sculptor having put a 
hideous block of marble among some 
sculptures every art critic in our, news¬ 
papers has discussed it as a work of art ! 
© 

The Ancient Enemy 

w= may put on tariffs ancl take 
them off, alter 'this and that 
piece of the social machine, but the 
great enemy of civilisation is the 
ignorance and prejudice and helpless¬ 
ness of men and women. 

Manchester Guardian 
© 

An Old Lady’s Philosophy 

Jt is interesting to read of Miss 
Katherine Plunkett, who at the 
great age of one hundred and ten is 
living peacefully and with a remarkable 
clearness of mind in Ireland. 

Her cousin, writing about her, 
draws the portrait of a most sensible, 
humorous, and contented character. 
Miss Plunkett, he- says, " never has 
allowed things to worry her, and has 
always believed that anything good 
comes from God and anything bad 
has been sent for her good.” 

At the beginning of a difficult year 
we might do worse than ponder on this > 
© 

Poor or Silly ? 

giR Murray Hyslop has been 
reminding us that we are still 
spending nearly three hundred million 
pounds a year on Drink. 

As long as we can do this it is hardly 
true to say that we arc desperately 
poor ; we are surely desperately silly. 
© 

A Great Cry for Peace 

JTouk hundred thousand new women 
voters have come into the 
Franchise. We hope they will use 
their votes well. Side by side with 
the announcement in The Times was a 
letter written on a summer’s day in 
1643, when Westminster Hall, the 
churchyard of the Abbey, and all the 
passages of the Houses of Parliament 
were filled with people excited over 
the Civil War. The King was still in 
power and we read that the great 
crowds " filled all the passages, cry¬ 
ing to the Lords and Commons: No 
Peace! ” Then, the next morning, 
a multitude of women came and made 
an outcry for peace. 

So may it be again. 

© 

Now 

Rise ! for the clay is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 

The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone: 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of the stern Today. 

Adelaide Anne Procter 


The Limit 

J_ord Cranwortii thinks there must 
he some limit to the extent to 
which the countryside is allowed to 
protect itself; there must be a limit, 
he tells us, to the extent to which this 
country can be turned into a museum 
of things of historical interest. 

May we beg his lordship to devote 
his enthusiasm to fixing a limit to the 
extent to' which the country can be 
turned into a rubbish heap ? 

© . 

Mussolini on the Madmen 

^nyonk who says I want war must 
be mad. I went through the 
Great War myself. Docs a sensible 
man want earthquakes or call down 
catastrophes and fires on the head of 
his kith and kin ? I have five children. 
You can understand that I do not 
want war with anybody—anybody. 

Signor Mussolini 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Dusiness becomes better when people 
feel better about it, declares a 
politician. And people feel better about 
it when it becomes" better. 

B 

indiarubber glove was left behind 
after a burglary. The burglar 
evidently had not got his hand in. 

E 

]\J.Ps. have been shown over a work- 
house. Did they go up in an 
aeroplane ? 

B 

y/[R Epstein refuses to explain his stone 
chippings. Wc are thankful for 
small mercies. 

. B 

Jf wc do not end 
o u r present 
extravagances, says 
a speaker, they will 
c n d 11 s. Perhaps 
then we shall make 
both ends meet." 

B 

fy capaule woman 
is not the excep¬ 
tion, says a woman 
flyer. Some people 
take exception to 
her. 

D 

A. doctor says 
there is danger 
in licking stamps. 
The danger if you 
don’t lick them is that they won't stick. 
B 

Vienna has adopted the portable lamp- 
post. It is light to carry. 

B 

A GOLFER says lie lost a match because 
his ball landed in a heap of snow. 
And so he could not strike it. 

©■ 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
There arc now 400,000 more users 
of electric light in England than 
a year ago. 

Jt was said at an inquest that a man 
died in spite of a blood transfusion 
given by one of the Toe H boys. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The goodness in the world is deep 
down and enduring; the badness floats 
on the surface like a straw on Ike flood. 


Snowdrops 

The garden at home now will be white 
with snowdrops. 

A letter from London to the country 

There is a garden with great, 
trees around, 

And little paths, and stillness. 
Not a sound 

Of springtime waking there has 
come to man, 

Yet deep beneath the soil the 
pipes of Pan 

J-Jave reached the snowdrops' 
hearts ; they must have heard 
Ilis music calling like Spring’; 
first song bird 

For, small and frail, they started 
on their way, 

Pushed through rough earth and 
broke into the day, 

J-Jost after host in groat triumpha I 
train 

In their white beauty they have 
come again. 

.Silent as falling snow their foot¬ 
steps pass 

Along the quiet paths and 
through the grass. Marjorie Wilson 
© 

His Own Daughter 

This tragic little bit of life in Westminster 
comes from a summer’s day in 1643, when 
Thomas Knyvett, a country squire, was writing 
home to his wife Katherine in Norfolk, telling 
her of the excitement over the King. 

There were vast crowds about Westminster 
Hall and strange tales told. This is one. 

This day all is calm, and the great 
storm over, which we hope will 
now continue. • There w t is much mis¬ 
chief done by the horse and foot 
soldiers, divers killed dead. 

One remarkable passage. A man 
that keeps a shop by the Hall door 
that sells spectacles had a daughter 
s’erved a sempstress in the ITall. 
This man being heard to say hut a 
little before that he had rather see 
the streets run with blood than that 
we should now have.peace, soon after 
one told him that there was a pretty 
young wench shot dead in the church¬ 
yard. “ No matter,” quoth this wretch, 
“ if a hundred of them were served 
so," and, going to see this joyful 
spectacle, found it was his daughter. 

© 

The Quilt in the Deanery 

YY/e have been reading how Mrs 
Inge, the wife of the Dean, 
decided that she would like to be able 
to testify to her children that the 
restlessness of the times had not 
affected her, and so embroidered a bed¬ 
spread which has taken her four years. 

The remembrance of Mrs Inge’s 
quilt came into our heads as we bent 
over some books of Persian script at' 
Burlington House the other day. 
Every letter of the queer calligraphy 
was spirited and perfect, and it was all 
done by hand. The quilt came into 
our heads also aswc gazed at a portrait 
of a man inside a gilded initial in the 
Bedford Book of Hours. 

Arc we not all too impatient now ? 
And would it not do all of ns good to 
embark on one of these long beautiful 
tasks ? What will you who are young 
have to leave for those behind you ? 


Peter PucK 
Wants To Know 



If soldiers are 
bored with 
drilling. 
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LITTLE HAROLD IN HIS INCUBATOR 


COUNTRIES IN I HE 
GRIP OF COLD 

WINTER IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 

Snowstorms, Ice, and the Wolf 
Creeping Down From the Hills 

TRANSPORT BLOCKED 

Cy a Correspondent In Switzerland 

Deep snow and great cold have lasted 
for weeks over many parts of Central 
Europe, Germany, and Switzerland ; 
even in Northern Italy. 

Even now, in the third week of 
February, there are no signs of thaw. In 
the Jura Mountains is the same talc, 
intense cold accompanied by constant 
falls of snow of unusual depth. 

From Vienna comes the news of snow 
so heavy that traffic is paralysed. Many 
railway lines and roads have been 
blocked to a depth of six feet for long 
stretches. In C'zecho-Slovakia the snow 
blizzards are blinding. In Prague, the 
capital, water is frozen everywhere. 
From Yugo-Slavia comes the same news. 

Trains Snowed Up 
Snowstorms rage along the coast of 
the Adriatic so that boats dare not put 
to sea. In towns and villages everywhere 
main streets are blocked ; cars arc 
unable to get around ; trains arc snowed 
up. Even theatres are closed in some 
places because in case of fire there would 
be no water. Women cannot draw their 
water supply from the fountains. 

And there are more dramatic conse¬ 
quences. A goods train shunting near 
Trieste was attacked the other day by a 
band of wolves which tried to enter the 
cattle van. The engine-driver saved 
the cattle by putting on speed, and the 
famished wolves, finding themselves out¬ 
manoeuvred, fled back into the forest. 

Boars in the Vineyards 

Herds of wild boar are appearing at 
many points from the forests of the 
Juras and are scavenging round high 
villages and entering vineyards in the 
boldest manner. They are dangerous 
visitors. There is the daily sight of a 
dozen or less passing along country 
roads to the terror of the wayfarers, 
hunger driving the wolves out to search 
for food around the villages and farm¬ 
houses. They rout among the vines in the 
hope of unearthing shoots ; they even 
enter farmyards under the light- of the 
I\Ioon., As many as thirty of them were 
seen to disappear during one day into a 
certain wood. 

Foxes also arc wandering about near 
farmyards in open daylight. All arc 
desperately hungry. It is a choice 
between freezing and famishing in the 
forests or the risk of raids in the open, 
with the chance of being shot. 

The shark that tried to capsize a 
fishing boat tlve other day not far from 
Trieste must also have been suffering 
from hunger. It damaged the beat and 
then disappeared. 


EUROPE’S BABEL 

Some unexpected figures were pro¬ 
duced by an International Committee 
sitting lately in Geneva on the various 
languages spoken in Europe. 

It. seems that 125 languages are in 
use on this one continent. German 
takes first place. It is spoken by 
81 million people, Russian by 70 millions, 
and English by 47; millions. Italian 
and French are eacii spoken by about 
40 millions. 

At the end of the long list comes the 
language of the Mordvins, a tribe still 
existing in European Russia but fast 
dying out. 

Naturally this list would be quite a 
different one if it applied to tlie whole 
world instead of to Europe only. 


H arold Lloyd, junior, is a very little 
person and lias not long been in 
the world, but ho is already a personage 
at Hollywood. 

lie has not. yet appeared on the films, 
and is, in fact, in an incubator. The 
incubator, combined with Harold’s tiny 
dimensions, is what has made him 
famous. 

When lie was born be was so very 
small and light that it seemed he would 
never grow up. But the doctors put 
him in an incubator, just as if lie had 
been a lialf-fledged chicken, and ho has 
done finely. After a fortnight’s rearing 


his weight went up to 3 pounds G ounces 
and he is still growing. 

His nurses and doctors do not doubt 
that Harold will grow up into a fine 
fellow, though this January baby will 
not be released from his incubator to 
face the world till this month. 

But the moral of Harold’s story is 
that the world is growing better and 
better and safer and safer for babies. 
Once babies handicapped like Harold at 
birth perished b}' hundreds and thou¬ 
sands. Now they live, and from among 
them will surely be some to prove that 
the best goods are often in small parcels. 


FOLLY IN THE SKY 

THE TRAGEDY OF A 
FLYIi\G BOAT 

Price of a Conflict Between 
Seniority and Efficiency 

NINE MORE LIVES GONE 

When we hear, as unhappily we seem 
too often bound to do, that another 
aeroplane has crashed and brave lives 
have been cut short, we are filled with a 
sorrow for which there is little solace. 
Wo cannot help asking ourselves—Was 
it necessary ? Could the accident 
have been avoided ? 

These are questions which arise with 
special and disquieting significance when 
the lives that are lost are those of our ' 
Naval and Military Air Forces, and the 
answer is still more disquieting when it 
is that which was given by the jury 
which inquired into the accident to tlio 
flying-boat Iris at Plymouth. 

An Error of Judgment 

On a clear day with a flat calm .the 
flying-boat, when returning from a flight 
otherwise without incident, plunged 
steeply into the sea, and nine of the 
twelve on board were drowned. Why ? 

The accident occurred because the" 
pilot who was directing the plane mis¬ 
calculated the distance from the water, 
and, instead of flattening out to alight, 
guided his machine still more acutely 
downward. That was an error of judg¬ 
ment which might be dismissed as deplor¬ 
able, if it were all. It was not all. 

This pilot was still learning how , to 
control the flying-boat. The principal 
pilot had far from complete confidence 
in his skill, and was actually so doubtful 
of his skill as twice to try to induce him 
to surrender control. He refused, and 
when a third thne, just before the acci¬ 
dent happened, the chief pilot frantically 
tried to correct a mistake it was too late, 

Absurd Regulations 

What an astounding story this makes ! 
I low was it possible tlmt the pilot who 
did know his business was unable to 
make tlic man who evidently did not 
know it surrender his charge of the 
flying-boat and of the lives of eleven 
other men in it ? The answer is that, by 
one of the absurdities of regulations, the 
inexperienced man was the Senior 
Officer, and was within his official rights 
in declining to let his competent junior 
interfere. He asserted his rights and paid 
for doing so with his life. Eight others 
paid for it with their lives. 

Accidents will happen. Even an ex¬ 
perienced pilot could have been in¬ 
volved in as serious a disaster. But when 
folly has contributed to an accident the 
whole world, which is shocked by it, as 
well as the gallant company of airmen 
who are the sufferers from.it, has a right 
to demand that such follies shall be 
made impossible. 

The world still knows little about its 
airmen. It knows less about the element 
in which they risk their lives. But it 
knows that the men should be protected 
from folly if they cannot be guarded 
against danger. « 


AUSTRALIA AND THE HORSE 

A surprising result of Australia’s 
resolve to put her financial house in 
order has occurred in Queensland The 
value of a horse is said to have increased 
from half-a-crown to several pounds. 

In order to make her trade balance 
on the right side Australia must re¬ 
duce her imports, so she has decided to 
slow down with new motor-cars and 
motor-tractors, with the result that the 
horse is coming into his own again, and 
the blacksmith, the saddler, and the 
veterinary surgeon - will benefit. It 
has already been announced that six 
blacksmiths in Goulburn have lighted 
up their forges again. 


in Tulip Land 



Picking the tulips in a greenhouse 

These pictures were taken at one of the nurseries in Holland, where tulips are grown in vast 
quantities for export to England. It was from Holland that the tulip was introduced to 
England in the sixteenth century. 

All About a sausage 


A i.awsuit is being fought in the little 
German State of Mccklcnburg- 
Schwerin over the payment of tithe by 
sausage, and many people are smiling, 
because ever since the days of the 
Harlequinade sausages have been treated 
as a joke. 

For T50 years the holders of certain 
property in the town of Demon have 
been bound to pay 130 pounds of 
Mecklenburg sausage to tlie local 
clmrcli each year. The custom was 
forgotten for a while, but in 1928 the 
church demanded its. renewal. There 
was a lawsuit, which the church won, 
and the tithe-payers were ordered to pay 
three years’ arrears. 


Tlie sausage was delivered, but the 
servants of the church were shocked to 
llnd that it was not true Mecklenburg 
sausage, which - is chiefly made of 
minced pork. The public food inspector 
agreed that there was too much beef 
in it, and tlie - church sent it back, 
demanding the true Mecklenburg sausage 
instead. Another lawsuit has followed. 

Of course it was once quite usual to 
make payment in kind, in Domesday 
Book the mill at Charford in the valley 
of the Hampshire Avon is noted as 
rented at 10s and 1250 eels. In 
eighteenth-century England people often 
used to pay the parson’s tithes in eggs 
or chickens or nigs. 
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LITTLE GREY 
FORESTER 

BAD NEWS FOR AN ALIEN 
AMONG US 

The Only Way With Our Enemy 
Squirrel From America 

EATING BIRDS AND RABBITS 

The history of the coming of the 
grey squirrel into Britain is well known, 
but the Ministry of Agriculture lias added 
a chapter to the story, with a warning. 

Tracing the spread of these grey friars 
iof the forest about our land the Ministry 
points out that even' so recently as 
,1929,the little rodents, regarded as pets, 
.were being liberated in new areas, so 
that they have now a broad foothold. 

’’ The grey'intruder is as true a squirrel 
as our own little red beauty, but it' has 
brought across the Atlantic a more 

■ varied appetite than that of our native 
squirrel. The native species keep mainly 
to pine woods, but their grey rivals 
favour woods of all sorts—parklands, 
orchards, gardens, hedgerows—and have 
a fatal habit, not only of stripping fruit 
trees of their buds, but of tearing-off the 
bark of trees, exposing them to disease 
and death. 

Killing Trees 

■ The Government holds them guilty of 
killing thousands of young beech and 
sycamore trees in this way, and the 
prospect of a general multiplication of 
grey squirrels is alarming. 

The squirrels rob hen roosts (as the 
lions of South Africa arc now doing), 
but the fact is brought to light by the 
Ministry of Agriculture that not only, 
do these little animals take the eggs and 
nestlings of insect-eating birds, but they 
actually get'into rabbit warrens and 
devour young rabbits. 

The Government is appealing to all 
who live in the country to destroy grey 
squirrels before, they become a national 
plague. They can be trapped, but the 
.best' plan is to shoot them before the 
trees become enveloped in leaves. 

. It.is all very sad in a country where 
wild Nature is much loved and increas¬ 
ingly fostered, but aliens which become 
enemies must pay tlic penalty of their 
misdoing in The land of their adoption: 

THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
A Second Verse That All 
Can Sing 

Once more there lias been much 
discussion about the vulgar second 
verse of the National Anthem, which 
calls upon God to " confound the 
politics " and frustrate the knavish 
tricks” of the King’s enemies. 

■ In the Children’s Encyclopedia is a 
second verse often sung (written by 
Lord Norton) given as 

O God, our cry for peace 
And prayer that war may cease, 

.Do Thou, Lord, hear! 

■f . ..Then shall we Thee adore, 

■ And praise Thee evermore, 

Singing with heart and voice, 

. • God save the King! 

An anonymous writer in The Times 
has sent to the Dean of Worcester a new 
version of the verse, which seems to us 
to suit extremely well: 

O Lord our God arise 
All our salvation lies 
In Thy great hand. 

Centre his thoughts 'on Thee, 

Let him God’s Captain be 
. Thirie to Eternity, 

" God save the King 1 

, Either of those verses is a vast im¬ 
provement on the old verse, which, 
besides being irreverent in calling upon 
God to destroy His people, is bad poetry, 
bad politics, and bad manners. 


Order Next Week’s C.N. Now 
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OUR GOVERNMENT 

ASKS A QUESTION 

Defending British Trade 

THE HIGH TARIFF WALLS 
AGAINST US 

The British Government lias just taken 
a very important step in defence of 
British export trade. 

It lias Sent to a number of European 
Governments a request for a reduction 
of 25 per cent in the customs duties 
levied upon Britisli goods. 

The nations thus approached arc 
known to include France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Poland, but we do not 
know whether the request is to he 
confined to these particular nations. 

This action follows on the Geneva 
Conference of 1930, at which the whole 
question of lowering world tariffs was 
discussed. The importance of the sub¬ 
ject is very great. While the world 
depression from which we arc suffering 
is no doubt mainly attributable to money 
causes, world trade is harassed by 
high tariffs which prevent the free 
exchange of goods between nations. 

A Suggestion to France 

The British Note is now under 
consideration by the foreign Govern¬ 
ments. We are sorry to say that the 
French papers have given the proposal 
a very cold reception, asking what we 
propose to give in exchange 1 We 
venture to suggest to our French friends 
that as they enjoy in England an absolute 
free market they have got every possible 
advantage already that wc can give them. 
Wc could do no more short of actually 
paying them to send their goods here. 

. It is necessary to remember in this 
connection that nearly all nations have 
commercial treaties with each other 
under which they agree not to give 
better tariff terms to one nation than to 
another. It follows, therefore, that the 
British request for a lowering of foreign 
tariffs is equal to-a request for the 
lowering of tariffs all round. 

THE RAT AND THE EGG 
Flow Does He Carry It ? 

IIow old is the tradition that when 
rats wish to carry away a lien's egg one 
of their number lies on its back, clasps 
the egg to its chest, and allows its fellows 
to draw it by its tail ? 

The tradition is certainly old; but, 
like that of the adder swallowing its 
young to shield them from danger, it has 
never been proved. 

Something taken for proof appeared 
in a letter the other day, describing how 
fqotprints of rats were traced in the 
snow from a lien-run to their own hole. 
A nest had been robbed of eggs, and a 
broad, blurred outline on the snow sug¬ 
gested to the discoverer that here was 
evidence of a rat having been drawn on 
its back, carrying afi egg between its 
chest and forepaws. 

Was the old story true, after all, then ? 
Do rats actually perform this marvellous 
feat ? Soon an answer was forthcoming 
from another observer. He, too, had had 
visits from rats to liis poultry run ; and 
one day lie noticed that ,an egg had been 
taken from a nest only two or three 
minutes after he had seen it there. 

He explored a rat-run leading from the 
house, and was in time to see a rat dis¬ 
appearing .underground with an egg 
clasped between its forelegs and its 
breast! That disposes of the theory of the 
rat as a vehicle drawn by its comrades, 
but docs not dispose of the wonder of a 
rat being able to carry off an egg un¬ 
aided, It seems almost, unkind to add 
that flic egg was a china nest egg! 
Would it have been ail the same were it 
an actual egg ? 

It is another odd example of the great 
difficulty of discovering the truth that 
this complication should arise in the 
case of this rarely-witnessed scene. 


WESTMINSTER BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT CAME 

Old and New by the 
Thames 

WHAT LIES IN THE NAME 
OF A STREET 

Where, just west of the Houses of 
Parliament, a new Westminster arises on 
the northern bank of the Thames, the 
old streets arc going with the dingy old 
Ilduses, and new 0110s are taking their 
place. One of them is to be called 
Tborney Street, at the suggestion of Sir 
Frank Baines, the architect who lias 
replaced a slum by two magnificent 
blocks of offices. 

It is at the back of the new white 
palace of industry, Thames House, which 
is to join Imperial Chemicals House and 
to front the new Lambeth Bridge. All 
these structures are' part of the new 
London which conics into being almost 
in spite of itself. But the name of 
Tliorney Street takes us back to days 
before the Romans came. 

The Old Ferry 

The Romans made Londinium out of 
London’s favourable site on the Thames, 
but before then tlic trackway from the 
south coast crossed the Thames at its 
lowest fordable point, which was where 
Horsefcrry Road points to it still. Here 
the ferry remained by the ford long 
centuries after London Bridge was built. 

The ancient trackway led past the 
marshes of Lambeth, and after fording 
the river struck the Isle of Bramble, or 
Tliorney Isle, before crossing the marshes 
of St James’s Park, to run by the banks 
of flic Tyburn to the Edgware Road. 

On Tborney Isle the travellers stayed 
as long ago as the Bronze Age. The 
Romans improved the trackway and 
established a military station on the 
island and a Temple to Apollo. : The 
pagan temple fell into decay, and was 
replaced by a church which the Saxons 
built when they accepted Christianity. 

OfiTa’s Church * 

It is sometimes described a.s Offa’s 
Church, after the Saxon king of Mercia 
who reigned in the eighth century. A 
monastery was built beside it. Canute 
raised a palace to keep it company. 
Edward the Confessor raised Offa’s 
church to the dignity of an Abbey. ■ 

All this is part of the history of the 
gravelly Isle of Tliorney, which afforded 
in turn a site for a Church, an Abbey; a; 
Palace, and a Parliament.On. it are 
now springing up new enterprises, new 
vistas, and new ideas. 

It affords an example of the way in 
which the city of the future may rise 
on the relics of the past, and be all the 
better for it. If something of the same 
spirit of progress were visible on ,the, 
banks of the Thames cast of Westminster 
we should bo better satisfied. . ; 

Meanwhile Tliorney, Street, part of 
new London, tells the story Of the past. 

MONEY DOWN 
The Post Office and Our 
Millions : 

With the growth of the telephone 
the amount of deposit money held by 
the Post Office rapidly increases, and has 
now reached the enormous sum of 
£2,738,000. 

What the Post Office docs' is to 
demand from the subscribers a deposit 
on account of calls. In this way the 
Government obtains the use of a large 
sum of. money ' free of interest. As 
recently as 1921 the deposits amounted 
to only £488,000, so that in nine years 
the sum has increased six times. 

Many people think that not only the 
subscribers but the Post Office would 
gain if this deposit system were abolished. 
It is the first interest of the Post Office 
to increase the number of subscribers, 
and the call for deposits must tend to 
keep people out of the system. 


March 7 , 1031 

A NEW WAY WITH 
OLD ROME 

Mussolini in Action 
LONDON TALKERS PLEASE NOTE 

Whatever we think of him Mussolini 
docs keep things moving. While our 
poor languish in the slums I10 is rebuild¬ 
ing Rome. ‘ 

Rome lias survived more than one' 
Dictator, but this one aims at leaving 
his -mark on the ancient city in a way 
that cannot well be obliterated. He 
will not merely build up; lie will 
pull down. His monument is to be 
one of widened streets and open spaces. 

■ The famous Corso will remain' in its 
historical past. But two wide streets 
are to be built on cither side of it and 
parallel, so that the Romans will be 
able to get about their city instead of 
coagulating in the' Corso block. 

Making Room for Traffic 

Streets arc to be newly planned to 
make room for traffic. The great old 
buildings hallowed by history are to 
remain, but the huddle of houses which 
are. not historic, or convenient, or 
beautiful are: to go. To every three 
acres of the new Rome will be appor¬ 
tioned no. more than 250 inhabitants. 

Mussolini’s ideal is to do with Rome 
what Baron Haussmann did with old 
Paris. It-is a. harder task, and Mus¬ 
solini will want an iron hand as well as 
a _ free one. But the C.N. cannot 
withhold Tts admiration from a man who 
gets a move on. We should like to see 
a few more of his force and determination 
replacing those talkers who have 
Waterloo Bridge still crippled and 
Charing Cross Bridge still standing. 

ROAD ACCIDENTS UP TO 
A MILLION 
Record of Ten Years 

It lias just been stated in Parliament 
that in the ten years from 1920 there 
have boon 997,408 accidents on our 
public roads, 35,327 being fatal. 

Lord Cavan!said the other day that 
since' the war over 1,500,000 men, 
women, and children had been killed or 
maimed in street accidents. In London 
alone 250,000 people had been killed 
or injured. 

The number of deaths in 1920 was 
2257 and iu 1929 there were 5714. We 
have not'the figures for 1930, but there 
is unfortunately little doubt that when 
'they are published they will exceed 6ooo, 
or approaching 20 a day. 

That is a very terrible thought, for it 
means a death nearly every hour. It is 
even worse than that, because there i3 
very little motoring in the night. In what 
may .be called the working hours of the 
'day the deaths from motor accidents now 
"reach nearly two every hour. ■ 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following, prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Stradivarius violin, 1685 ., £1300 

18th-century bookcase . . . £405 

Manuscripts by John Ruskin £120 
Letter by Oliver Cromwell ' . £105 

Chippendale tapestry fire-screen £100 
1 5th-century MS in Greek ... £64 ' 

A Queen Anne dish . . ... £61 

Letter by Byron, in Italian . . £50 

Two pages score by Beethoven . £46 

Letter by Robert E. Lee , . £36 ’ 

A book on Natural History by the elder 
Pliny, printed in Venice in 1472,- was sold 
for £220. ' 

Madame Melba lias sung her last 
beautiful song; she passed,on into the 
Universe in her Australian Homeland. 

An old woman has just died at Dork¬ 
ing after spending all her life of 84 years 
iu the workhouse. 

Seventy British public schools now 
have Troops of Boy Scouts. 
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THE WALKING' HABIT • INSIDE A MOUNTAIN • THE ELEPHANT CART 


The Elephant Cart—One of the most popular attractions for children at the London Zoo is a 
trip on the elephant's back. At IVliemi Beach in Florida little folk are equally thrilled with 
a ride behind this elephant, which has taken kindly to harness. 



Saving the Helpless—In Berlin has been tested a new device for rescuing Invalids from 
burning buildings. It is a kind of bucket elevator which can be attached to a fire-escape. 


Healthy Exercise—The walking habit is spreading rapidly in England. n It is a healthy and 
happy form of exercise and costs practically nothing. A splendid impression of vigorous 
movement is given by thl3 picture of a London walking club setting off for a tramp in Essex. 



In the Park—Richmond Park is becoming popular with riders because there, within a few 
miles of London, a good gallop may be enjoyed. Here are three riders going out into the park. 



English Bells for America—Theae bell9 have been ca3t in a London foundry for the chapel Inside a Mountain—The scheme for bringing water from Hawes Water to Manchester involves 

of Kent School in Connecticut. Tho foundry ha9 been making hells for 360 years.. tunnelling for five miles through mountains. Here men are seen at work in the Umnelr 
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THE BOTTLE WITH 
A MISSION 

FINDING WHERE THE 
HERRINGS GO 

Valuable Discoveries by Means 
ol Surface Floaters 

DETECTING SUNKEN MINES 

We often read of hoaxes with bottles 
cast into the sea and bearing notes in¬ 
side that are silly inventions. Here are 
a few facts about bottles set adrift 
with the purpose of picking up valuable 
information. 

Such bottles are part of a scries of 
experiments begun some years ago by 
the Marine Biological Association at 
Plymouth. The bottles contain post¬ 
cards addressed to the Plymouth station, 
and on these anyone who picks up one 
of them at sea or on a distant shore is 
asked to write where and when the 
bottle was found, and whether it had 
or had not something fastened to it. 

The second part of the answer asked 
for arises from the fact that the bottles, 
which are set floating from a fixed spot 
near the Eddystone Lighthouse,- are of 
two kinds. 'There were once three. 

Influence of Winds and Currents 

The first kind of bottles were un¬ 
ballasted, and had a good part of their 
surface above water. Consequently 
they were at the mercy of the wind 
even more than of sea .currents, and 
their journeys: were a compromise 
between the two influences. Conse¬ 
quently they did not tell what the Ply¬ 
mouth station wanted most to know, 
which was the speed and direction of 
ocean currents round the British coasts. 

The second kind of bottle was care¬ 
fully ballasted so as to leave no part 
of it above water. Consequently such 
bottles should record only movements 
of currents. These bottles do certainly 
follow the direction of the prevailing 
winds, but only so far as these winds 
influence the surface waters. 

The difference in the movements of the 
two types was seen when a batch of 
surface floaters got no farther than the 
coast of Kent, travelling at three miles 
a day, while the unballasted ones were 
carried south of the Isle of Wight by 
strong south-westerly winds, and some 
landed in Prance. 

Another batch of bottles under the 
influence of strong westerly winds got 
into the North Sea, travelling up-Channel 
at six miles a day and compassing a 
journey of 585 miles in 97 days. 

Sea-Anchor Bottles 

A third type of bottle which has since 
been put into the service has a drag 
attached to it by a 3-fect wire. The 
journeys accomplished by these bottles 
are most markedly different from those 
of either the unballasted or simple 
ballasted bottles. 

Recoveries were made, all along the 
Continental coasts from Belgium to 
North Jutland. The wind cannot in- 
flucncc these sea-anchor bottles, and 
they tell us better than the others the 
speed and direction of currents. 

Such information is of great value in 
manj r directions. It tells where floating 
oil will drift, and where sunken mines 
which get loose are likely to go. 

It will also lead to more exact predic¬ 
tion of where the great shoals of herrings 
and mackerel are likely to go, for these 
food-fislies follow their own food, which 
consists of the tiny organisms collectively 
known as plankton floating near the 
surface. These masses of microscopic 
plants or animals arc driven hither and 
thither by the ocean currents, the direc¬ 
tion and speed of which the bottle is 
sent out to find. 


WHY NOT ? / 

Could not the Charing Cross terminus, 
with a little rearrangement of services and 
an enlargement of Waterloo Station, be 
eliminated altogether? Lord Crawford 


The Savings bank 
Saves a Fortune 

Economy in Looking After 
Our Accounts 

The machine is replacing men and 
women in the counting-house as rapidly 
as in the factory 

Today machines address letters, add. 
subtract, multiply, divide, post ledgers, 
and strike the balance of an account. 

The Post Office Savings Bank has 
just spent over /too, 000 in ledger posting 
machines and has thereby saved/140,000 
a year on the cost of its staff. This won¬ 
derful bank has over ten million accounts 
to look affer, and it keeps them on cards. 

One of the new machines prints on a 
card from a file at the London head¬ 
quarters each amount withdrawn or 
deposited by every person who has 
opened an account, and at the end of 
the year balances the transactions of 
the previous twelve months. 

Many people invest their savings in 
Government securities through the Post 
Office Savings Bank, arid a million and a 
quarter dividend warrants arc made out 
on addressing machines for despatch to 
these thrifty people. 

A MISSIONARY GOES 
FORTH 

How They Carry the Good 
Tidings 

In the North-West of Canada the 
missionaries do not cease their work in 
the depths of the Arctic winter. 

Otic of them. Rev J. It. Webster, set 
forth, his Bible in his sledge and the 
Word in his heart, to carry good tidings 
to the Eskimo sealers of Coronation 
Gulf. A blizzard overtook him. One 
night the jingle of harness was heard. 
The dogs had come back without him. 

A search party was sent out. A snow¬ 
fall had obliterated the tracks of the 
dogs and it seemed at first that the 
search must be in vain ; but at last an 
Eskimo found the missionary half dead 
from starvation and exposure. 

Ho had lost his way and wandered 
helplessly in the trackless snow many- 
milcs from the nearest settlement, and 
had been nearly five days without food, 
sleeping exhausted in snow-banks. That 
he had not been frozen to death in his 
sleep seemed a miracle. • 

It was a miracle, too, that His dogs 
had instinctively found their way back 
to the Government Post from which he 
had started, and 'yet another that the 
skill of an Eskimo tracker had found 
him before it was too late. 

The crowning mercy is that the 
missionary has recovered and is ready 
once more to go forth among the Eskimos 
carrying on the work of his Master. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
CANAL 

Birmingham to London 

In the rc'-birth of the Grand Union 
Canal between London and Birmingham 
we may note one of the things England 
does better than any other nation. 

There was a temptation to scrap the 
canals, or abandon them as an anti¬ 
quated system of transport, unable to 
stand up against the competition of 
the swifter railway and motor-vehicles. 
Instead of 'doing so Englishmen have 
adopted the better and time-honoured 
way of improving their possessions and 
bringing the canal up to date. 

The canal has been deepened and 
widened, and on this fine 150-mile 
waterway the old horse-drawn barges 
will disappear and the steam barges will 
follow them. 

Both will be replaced by a fleet of 700 
large motor-barges. They will be fast. 
They will carry increased loads. Not 
least, they will provide improved homes 
for the bargees and their families. 


TWO DOGS AT 

a Well 

The Story of a Brave 
Wise Thing 

By an Australian Correspondent 

Not long ago an Australian in 
Melbourne was very much puzzled by 
the behaviour of his dog. 

The dog whined a great deal and 
looked dejected, and spvcral times 
his owner noticed him running from 
the house with a bone. 

One day he followed him. The dog 
went straight to the disused shaft of a 
mine at Hall’s Gap, and the man saw 
him drop down it the bone he had been 
carrying. From the bottom of the shaft 
came, a faint whine. 

Men were soon found willing to 
descend the shaft, and at the bottom 
they found an Airedale, thin and 
weak but otherwise unhurt, with dry 
gnawed bones lying round about him. 

This very wonderful story ends sadly, 
we arc sorry to say, for no sootier had 
the two dogs started running about 
together again than the Airedale was 
run over by a car; and once more his 
brave wise friend was left miserable, 
haunting the places where they had 
played together. 

YOUNG FARMERS 
Missionaries oi the Countryside 

We are glad to see the growth of 
Young Farmers Clubs in various parts of 
the English countryside. 

, These clubs arc part of a movement 
in which the countryside is trying to 
express its life. There arc now 108 clubs 
actively at work, with a membership of 
2500, eacli one a missionary for the 
revival of the countryside. 

Last year there was an international 
cow-judging competition at Manchester, 
and the English team proudly carried 
off the cup from the Americans, who won 
it in 1929. 

This is promising, but it is clear that 
there is still plenty of room for expan¬ 
sion, and wc are delighted that the 
Ministry of Agriculture is actively in¬ 
teresting itself in the matter. 

, Such clubs arc of considerable value 
in attaching labour to the soil. It is 
well known that in modern communities 
there is an increasing movement from 
agriculture to industry, which is very 
unfortunate from a social point of view. 
When a boy is given a real interest in the 
land, however, he is not so likely to 
drift to the towns. 

WHO IS SCOT-FREE ? 

A Word From Saxon Days 

Wc all talk at times of getting off 
scot-free, but how many of us know 
wliat the saying means ? 

A man appeared in court the other 
day and asked for a summons in an 
important matter. " Do you pay scot 
anti bear lot ? ” the magistrate asked 
him; but the man had no idea whether 
he did nor not. 

Scot and lot is an old legal phrase from 
Saxon times. The, scot has nothing to 
do with Scotland, but is a modern spell¬ 
ing of the Saxon word for pay. To pay 
scot and lot was the equivalent of our 
paying rates and taxes. 

The poor rate, legal payment to the 
Church, the rates for lighting and cleans¬ 
ing streets, were all included in scot and 
lot. Dogberry, in Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, was maintained in 
office out of scot and lot. 

A privilege attended the payment of 
scot and lot. In return for his contribu¬ 
tion under this heading a man was per¬ 
mitted to vote for members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and until the passing of the 
Reform Bill a century ago no man could 
vote except upon such payment. 
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FATHER OF A 
GREAT IDEA 

Postal Union and Its 
Pioneer 

HEINRICH VON STEPHAN 

Just now all Germany is celebrating 
the centenary of the birth of Heinrich 
von Stephan, who was born in Pom¬ 
erania in January, 1831. 

Von Stephan is usually known as the 
Father of the Postal Union. It was 
his idea and he was the moving spirit 
of the first meeting, which took place 
in Berne in 1874. 

Up to that time'each country had to 
make its own postal arrangements with 
every other country, but after the 
Postal Union had been formed all 
postal matters were talked over at a 
Round Table Conference. 

Originator of the Postcard 

The Germans have good reason to be 
proud of Von Stephan. lie , was the 
greatest postmaster-general they have 
had. Not only did he reorganise the 
whole postal system of Germany but 
he was the first man in Europe to see 
the possibilities of the telephone. As 
early as 1881 he had the telephone 
opened in Berlin as a public service; 
and it was Von Stephan who first gave 
the postcard to the world. 

In popular language his name will 
still live for many years, for in Berlin 
the telegraph boys are known ns 
Stephan’s boys. Most stamp collectors 
arc already familiar with the name, as 
his portrait appears on a German 
stamp issued in 1924 to commemorate 
the jubilee of the Postal Union. 

This year Germany has issued a post¬ 
card to commemorate Von Stephan’s 
birth. The card has an excellent 
portrait of the great postmaster-general, 
and the stamp is taken from the design, 
of the German stamps that were in 
use in 1875, 

A CHAPTER FROM A 
FIR FOREST 
How the Trees Spread 
Themselves 

Had Hans Andersen been allowed to 
roam through a fir forest in North 
America he would have found a hero for 
a new story in what wc call the Douglas 
Pine or the Douglas Fir. 

' Mr T. T. Hunger, Director of the 
Pacific North-West Forest Experimental 
Station, has been telling the story of the 
way those forests grow, suffer, and renew 
themselves. 

A Douglas fir forest is not all Douglas 
fir, but contains other trees of various 
sorts, as well as much undergrowth. The 
other trees for the most part see tliuir 
descendants flourishing round them from 
seeds dropped to germinate in the shade 
oE the parental tree. The Douglas fir 
offspring, however, will not thrive in 
shade, so that unless sonic accident 
occurs a Douglas fir forest may be 
limited to one generation so far as any 
one site is concerned. 

It must have open ground to grow in, 
so destiny seems to arrange cither that 
its seed should be blown out into the 
open or carried away by birds. 

Even then, however, if the conditions 
arc favourable to the rapid growth of 
rivals the Douglas will not thrive. The 
Sun must scorch the ground and make it 
difficult for other growths;. then the 
Douglas will strike root and grow with 
great rapidity. 

Conditions that are impossible to 
other vegetation are prosperity to the 
young Douglas. When it is well 
established and becomes a big tree it 
affords shelter for other growths, and so 
again a mingled forest grows up, and 
once more the Douglas fir must take the 
wings' of the wind nr get a bird to carry 
its seed afar. 
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A TINY PLANET 

Discovery of a World by 
Calculation 

CERES NEAR THE EARTH 

Dy tho C.N, Astronomer 

A little world very rarely seen is now 
approaching our Earth and soon will be 
at its nearest. 

This is Ceris, the first of the immense 
family of the asteroids to be discovered. 

Fortunately Ceres is situated close to 
the bright star Epsilon in the constella¬ 
tion of Virgo, and so can be easily found 
with field-glasses. 

Our star-map of tlic field of view as 
seen through the glasses shows the small 
stars in the vicinity of this bright star 
Epsilon in Virgo, together with the path 
of Ceres, during the next three weeks. 
This little world will appear about as 
faint as the faintest stars shown, but 
should be readily identified by her 
motion from evening to evening. 

This region of the sky may be easily 
found by referring to last week’s star- 
map, where the star Epsilon will be seen 
to be a long way above the brilliant 
Spica. Now, Ceres appears at present 
very close to the small fifth-magnitude 



The position of Cores as seen with field glasses. 
The arrow indicates her path during this month 


star marked e in this week’s star-map. 
On a clear night this star is clearly 
visible with the naked eye. During the 
next three weeks she will appear to 
traVcl direct toward Epsilon, and by 
the end of March she will be very close. 

Ceres is now almost at her nearest to 
the Earth, about 155 million miles away. 
Being also almost at her nearest to the 
Sun, or at perihelion, Ceres is therefore 
exceptionally near to 11s. The present 
offers a very good opportunity to sec, 
her, for usually she is much fainter. 

The discovery of Ceres by the Sicilian 
astronomer Piazzi at Palermo on 
January x, 1801, was a great event, for 
over since the days of Kepler it had 
appeared that there should have been a 
planet in the wide space between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Then a 
remarkable . calculation called Bodc’s 
Law, made known in 1772, showed that 
all the planets then known, from 
Mercury to Uranus, followed approxi¬ 
mately a regular order and proportional 
distance outward from tlic Sun except 
one which should have occupied the 
gap between Mars and Jupiter. 

An Enormous Family . 

Hence the joy and excitement when 
it was found that the newly-dis¬ 
covered Ceres occupied the place of 
the missing world and revolved in an 
orbit averaging 257 million miles from 
the Sun, whereas that of Mars averaged 
141,500,000 miles and that of Jupiter 
483 million miles. 

Ceres, however, proved to be so small 
(it is now known to bo only about 
480 miles in diameter, though the 
largest of these asteroids, as Sir William 
llcrschel called them when others came 
to be discovered) that as a world she was 
disappointing. 

Nevertheless she heralded the dis¬ 
covery of . an . enormous family of 
“ planetoid relatives” ; about 1150 are 
now known to take the place of the lost 
great planet. . G. F. M. 


The League and 

THE IDLE 
Looking Into It 

Dy Our League Correspondent 

Everyone today would like to find 
some solution of the tragic problem of 
unemployment. 

The immense difficulties became very 
clear during the week in which it was 
closely studied at the I.L.O., but there 
seemed a deadlock between the views 
of workers and of employers. The 
workers hold that a reasonable shorten¬ 
ing of hours of work would give employ¬ 
ment to a larger number of people and 
that a higher wage would increase the 
power to buy : the employers consider 
that such measures would be disastrous 
and that the only way is to reduce costs 
of production and distribution and so 
increase purchasing power. 

The only conclusion the meeting could 
reach was to ask the I.L.O. to continue 
its investigations. Meanwhile the 
Director is to consider all possible pro¬ 
posals that may be placed before the 
next meeting of tlic Commission on 
European Union. 


A FINE WAY IN 
Factory Owners Please Note 

We arc delighted’ that some of our 
new factories arc showing some appre¬ 
ciation of the fact that the worker’s 
entrance to the place of his work ought 
to be a fine one. 

Too many of our factories have a 
decent sort of entrance for the manage¬ 
ment and an objectionable entrance for 
the workers. That is silly, for it de¬ 
grades the worker and helps him to 
despise his position and his work. 

Nothing Could be more beneficial for 
the spirit of work done in any establish¬ 
ment than to have a fine way in for those 
who pass so many hours within its walls 
and upon whose energy its ultimate 
success depends. 

' An allied point is the matter of making 
factories bright and beautiful without 
and within. The Carreras factory in 
North London is a case in point. Mr 
Bernhard Baron was proudof the building 
lie erected, which is well designed, airy, 
and comfortable. 

Everyone is influenced by the nature 
of his surroundings, and women workers 
not least. It therefore helps work to 
use good colours and not to be ashamed 
of a factory colour scheme, 

THANK YOU, AMERICA 
Stumping Up for Old England 

Thanks where thanks arc due, and 
many thanks to the Anglo-American 
Oil Company for the care they have 
taken of one of those beautiful old 
houses, with corniced roofs and stately 
red-brick fronts and noble doorways, in 
Queen Anne's Gate at Westminster. 

The old house at the corner had sagged 
a little in the 200 years since it was 
built, and it would have paid the com¬ 
pany to pull it down and build new 
offices on the site. 

They preferred to leave it unspoiled, 
and they have spent a great deal of 
money in so doing. 

Wo may also mention another good 
American deed of the same kind in 
another place. The people of Boston, 
Massachusetts, have most generously 
contributed Jo the fund for preserving 
the great tower of Boston Church in 
Lincolnshire known as Boston Stump. 

In the words of the Bostonians, they 
have nobly stumped up for the Stump. 


THE SKY SIGN 

Tlic heavens used to declare the glory 
of God ; they now declare the glory of 
bottled stout. This growing use of tlic 
sky. as an advertising board insults God 
and our holiest primeval traditions. 

Dv Lewis R. Farnell 


C. L. N. 

A Little White Child 
Makes Peace 

Number of Members—-23,953 

Helping other nations is an idea which 
dates at least from the day when Paul 
first preached to the Gentiles. 

Ever since then there have been 
stories of heroism and self-sacrifice 
which help us to realise the possibilities 
of the League now that so many people 
arc linked in sympathy and goodwill. 

More than twenty years ago Mr R. A. 
Lorrain and his wife founded the Lakher 
Pioneer Mission among the wild Lakher 
hillsmen of India. Without any guar¬ 
antee of salary they set out alone for 
this remote district and founded a 
mission station at Sherkor. This is a 
Lakher village removed from civilisa¬ 
tion by a three weeks’ journey in river 
boats, through trackless jungles and 
by precipitous mountain paths, six 
days from the nearest white man. 

The Coming of the Princess 

During tlic first years of their pioneer 
work there were many privations to 
face, and only gradually, through their 
medical work, did they even begin to 
gain the friendship of these wild people. 

Many Lakhers rverc still hostile to 
them when something happened which 
changed the hearts of the most savage 
among them. A daughter was born 
to the missionaries, and suddenly the 
Lakhers became friendly. They realised 
that the strange white people who had 
come to live among them were, after 
all, like themselves. Once again the 
words " A little child shall lead them ” 
came true. 

The natives took to tlicir hearts this 
little white baby and called her the 
Lakher Princess. They took the greatest 
interest in her while she went through the 
same stages of childhood as their own 
children. Now she is grown-up and 
helping with tire mission work. 

Help Better Than Pity 

Schools for boys and girls were 
started by these hard-working pioneers, 
and now hundreds of Lakhers living in 
widely-scattered villages can read and 
write. Mr Lorrain also set to work to 
translate the New 'Testament, and in 
addition compiled a Lakher Grammar 
and a dictionary. 

Do we not see from this story how 
much more valuable is a little Help 
than a deal of pity ? By getting their 
friends to join the Children’s League of 
Nations mcinbers can give a great deal 
of help to the good work of making the 
nations friendly, so that they are no 
longer indifferent to one another. 

One more member from among your 
friends this week, please. It will be 
one more link in the Chain of Peace 
throughout the world. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed; 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 

No Idlers should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
Mary With No Story—page 4 


10s FOR 4d 

Who was the most scrupulous person 
who ever lived ? We shall never know 
for certain, but it would be hard to beat 
the individual who put this notice in the 
Agony column of The Times: 

Will the lady who travelled by it.o train 
from Folkestone Harbour on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
communicate with Box 14, Mays, Bury Street, 
S.W. 1 ? Fellow-traveller owes her fourpence. 

A glance at the advertisement rates 
shows that it must have cost 10s to in¬ 
sert the notice about this fourpenny debt. 


II 


MONTHLY CHATS ABOUT HEALTH, 



S/he Health of 

School Children 
in March 


|Yff ARCH is a month of fierce 
weather, of heavy rains, 
piercing winds and sometimes snow. 
March is a month when Influenza 
attacks those whose strength has 
been sapped by the long winter 
months ; it is a month when chest 
and throat ailments are numerous. 
March is a month when children 
need special attention against whoop¬ 
ing cough, measles, bronchitis and 
the many complaints peculiar to 
childhood. 

Parents need to he specially vigi¬ 
lant during March. A child with a 
cold, although apparently all right, 
should be carefully watched, as a 
cold is often the beginning of a 
serious illness or an infectiousdisease. 

The sunless' days of the winter 
months, when the necessary amount 
of fresh air and outdoor exercise are 
curtailed, place a heavy strain on 
the child’s physical and mental 
strength. Unconsciously, a child 
has to put forth a greater effort to 
withstand the vagaries of the weather 
—physically, because the heat and 
energy-giving supplies of the body 
are used up more quickly; and 
mentally, because brain power is 
dependent upon physical strength, 
and also is influenced adversely by 
depressing weather conditions. 

Every child whether ill or well will 
benefit considerably if “ Ovaltine ” 

—made from malt, milk and eggs— 
is added to the daily diet. It sup¬ 
plies all the nutriment necessary for 
building up body, brain and nerve. 

School Children must have 

DV/HTIM 

tood beverage 
Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

T535 
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Songs to Sing — Pictures to 
Paint—Adventures Enchanting 

The new Gibbs Fairy Book—beauti¬ 
fully and lavishly produced in 
colours, will rivet a child’s interest, 
and point the road to health and happi¬ 
ness. In the guise of romance it drives 
home valuable lessons of bental hygiene. 
It shows how precious teeth will be pre¬ 
served and beautified by the twice-daily use 
of Gibbs, Dentifrice. A11 so pleasantly and 
easily. For the fragrant penetrating foam 
of Gibbs Dentifrice breezes delightfully 
round the teeth — cleansing, polishing, re¬ 
moving every danger. 

Buy Gibbs Dentifrice for each member 
of your family today—and get a free copy 
of Gibbs New Fairy Book. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles — 
defend them with 


Neat aluminium cases t Popular size j 
7}d.; Large size 1/-} De Luxe 1/6} • 
Refills lld.j Tubes 6d. and lb) i 
Gibbs Dentozone. a fragrant mouth- ;; 
wash in powder form, 1 /- per flash. & 
(These prices do not apply in Irish Tree State) £ 


FREE! 

wifh a purchase 
of any Gibbs Toilet 
Preparation 



If your Retailer 
cannot supply 

SEND THE 
COUPON 


EMERGENCY COUPON 


If your chemist Is out of stock of the 
new Gibbs Fairy Dook, Bend 3d. In 
stamps in sealed envelope (to cover 
postage and packing), for sample case 
of Gibbs Dentifrice and free copy of 
the Fairy Book, to D. & W. GIBBS 
LTD. (Dept. 3 XD), London, E.l. 


Name...... 

Address. 


Please use Block Letters. 

mammmwmmmmmmmm 


❖ 

•> 


❖ 

❖ 

♦> 

❖ 

♦> 


THIS NEW BOOK FREE. 

To anyone who collects stamps, or 
to anyone who would like to know 
more about the hobby, we will 
send free our new illustrated book 

“ Stamp Collecting—The World’* Hobby." 

Please write for it, and if you 
have not had them, ask also for 
our free album and stamp lists. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 . 


❖ 

❖ 

❖ 

♦> 

❖ 

❖ 

❖ 


When answering advertisements 
please mention The Children’s 
Newspaper. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX's 

Jesus said: 

“SHOW ME A PENNY” 


An exact facsimile In metal 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Scholars and others giving or collecting 
75 pennies for our 76th Thanksgiving 
Fund will receive one of these model coins. 
Teachers and Helpers obtaining six collectors 
will receive a copy also of one of the 
‘<30 PIECES OF SILVER." 

Send postcard for particulars.— Bible Lands 
Missions’ Aid Society,70v,Strand,London,W.C.2 
Vxxxxxxs 



A CHANCE FOR 
Young Musicians 

Blind Pianist’s Good Deed 

Manchester has the proud distinction 
of being the only town in England 
where young and unknown musicians 
arc given the opportunity, without any- 
cost to themselves, of bringing their 
work before the public. 

This is largely due to the energy of 
the well-known blind pianist Edward 
Isaacs, who organises concerts every 
Tuesday midday in the Houldswortli 
Flail,'Manchester. 

For an hour every Tuesday through 
nine months of the year music-lovers in 
the city may spend their lunch hour 
listening to every variety of music. 

Manchester and London 

Sometimes the performers are famous 
singers and pianists, but more often 
they are young artists at the outset of 
their career. 

They are selected by Mr Isaacs, who, 
in spite of his blindness, travels all over 
the country alone, meeting any young 
people who apply to him. 

If their work is good he engages them; 
if he thinks they need a little longer study 
they arc not engaged. 

In London when a new pianist wants 
to bring his work before the public lie 
must arrange a recital of his work, 
giving most of the seats away to his 
friends and to those who may be inter¬ 
ested in him, a process seldom costing 
less than ^30 or ^40. 

At the Houldswortli Flail the young 
artist is charged nothing for rent, for 
programmes, or for the hiring of stewards, 
and if there arc any profits he is given 
eighty per cent of them. 

The Unseen Audience 

The concerts are broadcast by the 
and.thus, in addition to their 
audience in the hall, performers have 
a wireless audience spread over the 
North of England. 

“ But still more important than the 
audiences,” said Mr Isaacs to a C.N. 
representative, “ is the fact that young 
people arc given the chance to make 
music under conditions where their 
best is demanded of them; and as the 
concerts arc regarded as of first-class 
importance they are always rewarded 
by serious criticism in the press. More¬ 
over, even if the actual number of people 
in the audience is small there is a large 
unseen audience, which in many ways 
is of tremendous value to a young 
singer or a young pianist,” 

The concerts date from war-time, 
when they were started to raise funds 
for the organisation of hospital concert 
parties in and around Manchester. 


NEW SEA GIANTS 
Peaceful Rivalry of the Nations 

Tins year will witness the laying of 
the keels of a number of magnificent 
new liners designed to beat all former 
records. Some of them will be .bigger 
than an}'- ship yet on the ocean. 

Britain lias begun to build on the 
Clyde the new giant Cunarder. She will 
be over 1000 feet long, with a width 
or beam of 120 feet. Her tonnage is to 
be 70,000. Then there is the great 
White Star ship which has been also 
begun and is to have a-Co,000 tonnage. 

France is to begin a Go,ooo-ton vessel 
which will be designed to attain a speed 
of 28 knots. Italy is entering the con¬ 
test by laying down two giant liners. 

It will be interesting to see. which 
nation finishes its new giants first, and 
then to await the contest for the blue 
ribbon of the ocean. 


FOR LITTLE ONE 

| know a funny little man, 

As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house. 

There’s no one ever sees his face, 

And yet we all agree 

That every plate we break was cracked 

By Mr Nobody. . 

T>S he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves our doors ajar; 

Who pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

Thatsqueaking door will alwayssqueak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr Nobody. 

A Proverb 

fur only way to have a 
friend is to be one. 

_ The Kilkenny Cats 
There were once two cats of Kilkenny; 
Each thought there was one cat 
too many; 

So they fought and they, fit, 

And they scratched and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there weren’t any. 

Sowing the Seed 
Two travellers happened to pass 
through a town where a great fire 
was raging. 

One of them sat down at the inn, 
saying “ It is not my business.” But 
the other ran into the flames and 
saved some of the people and their 
goods and chattels. 

When lie came back his companion 
asked him: “ And who bade you risk 
your life in other people’s business ? ” 
“ He,” said the brave man, " who 
'bade me bury seed that it may one da}' 
bring forth increase." 

" But if you had been buried in the 
ruins ? ” 

Then should I have been the seed. 

A Verse From Charles Mackay 

Whatsoe’er you find to do, 

Do it, boys, with all your might; 
Never be a little true, 

Or a little in the right. 

Trifles even lead to heaven ; 

Trifles make the life of man: 

So in all things, great and small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

The Wisdom of Solomon 

merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance; but by sorroio of 
the heart the spirit is broken. 

A Fable From Aesop 

SOUR GRAPES 

A hungry fox went into a vineyard 
where there were fine ripe grapes. 
Unfortunately for him the grapes 
were growing on a trellis so high up 
that he was not able to reach them. 

“ Oh, well, never mind ! ” said the 
fox. “ Anyone can have them for all 
I care. They are sure to be sour." 

People often pretend to dislike things 
they are not able to get. 

A Little Prayer 

JTre the light of day departs, 

Lodge, O Saviour, in our hearts; 
Where the spirit welcomes Thee, 
There the night can never be. 
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CHAPTER 19 
Gathering Clouds 

akbara and Richard were seated on 
a grassy bank, watching the trout 
leap in a brown pool of the shallow water 
of Leith, wending its way down the valley 
to the Firth of Forth. 

The two often met in that spot; a friend¬ 
ship had sprung up between them, different 
as they were in characters and in every¬ 
thing else. 

You harp too much on money,” she 
was saying to him. at that moment. 

" Well, do you never feel the lack of it 
yourself ? ” he asked. 

"Of course I do,” she replied ; “ but 

there is another thing I want more, some¬ 
thing that is not to bo bought with gold. 
You will laugh when you hear it from a 
rough fisher-lass like me. 1 should like to 
be a lady born and bred, instead of baiting 
the lines and mending the nets, and calling 
‘ Caller On 1 ' down the Cowgate with the 
wind and the sleet in my face. It is my own 
life, I know, but sometimes I do not feel 
that it belongs to me.” 

"If you had money, or I had," said 
Richard, ” your wish would be granted to 
you, as indeed every other would.” 

" Poverty comes harder on you than on 
me, Richard,” said Barbara. " You were 
born rich ; never deny it to me; and your 
name is not Luckless. You should go back 
to the station where you belong and make it 
up with your family, instead of eating your 
heart out among the common soldiery.” 

" I can never go back to my family. I 
must not tell you my real name,” said 
Richard, moved for once to make con¬ 
fidence. V But this I may say to you. I 
was .accounted the heir to a fine property 
in England. One day I saved an unknown 
youth from drowning. Ho turned out to 
be my cousin, and dispossessed me in the 
affections of my liomofolk. We drew lots for 
the inheritance, and he won. I am in honour 
bound never, to return.” 

" I can 1 sib that,” said Barbara, " But 
why not try to make your own way in a 
new life ? With your education and breed¬ 
ing you ought to rise in the regiment,” 

" The regiment I ” lie echoed. " The 
downtrodden rank and file 1 Ho ; once a 
inan is doivn he must stay down, and what 
little he basis' taken away from him.” 

" Richard, are you in want of money ? ” 
she asked. " I have .some I can give you.” 

" No; I can manage on the remnant of 
my wages,” said he. “ But I am thinking 
of my two friends who have wives and. 
children looking to them for money, and 
who must go hungry. Talk not to me of 
using my wits and education, to raise 
myself, I shall spend every ounce of them 
in righting my comrades’ wrongs.” 

’ Richard, yon have been listening to the 
Leveller who is preaching sedition among 
the troops,” said Barbara. "Becareful. Why 
should you be the mouse to bell the cat ? ” 

She turned. " I must leave you now,” 
she said. " My uncle is Highland, and still 
bears a grudge against General Monk. He 
is not best pleased.that I am friendly with 
one of the English garrison.” 

At the pier of Newhavcn she came on her 
Uncle Alistair scowling at her, breaking a 
disapproving silence at last. 

" Barbara, you have been with that 
Southron soldier again. I am told you meet 
him every day.” 

" Why'not ? I shall always be his friend,” 
she returned. " But for him I should now 
be lying at the bottom of the sea." 

" The lad is well enough,” growled the 
big man, “ but I hate his country and his 
commander.” ■■■■■' 

“ Let Dundee be bygones,” returned 
Barbara. " Monk has done a great deal for 
Scotland,. governed it better than one of 
its own natural princes.” 

" Well, whatever lie has done for Scot¬ 
land lie has not done well for Leith," 
said Macrae. " Filled it with soldiers. 
Crowded it out with Southrons. He is 
always sending to England for wealthy 
families of trade emprise to come and 
settle in the town. They have got most of 
the best houses in Leith, and forty sail, no 
less, in the harbour." 

" Uncle Alistair, I have other things to 
do than to be quarrelling with you about 
General Monk,” said his niece. ".What do 
I care for the man ? I wish Richard Luck¬ 
less were well out of his regiment and home 
again in England. There is trouble brewing 
in the garrison.” 

,‘What have you to do with that?” 
said-he. •”;I forbid you to meet him again. 
If you do .1 shall put. you from my door. 
I shall not keep you.” 


But his niece was no Tamsin to be cowed. 
From time immemorial the fishwives of 
Newliaven have held themselves equal to 
their menfolk, if not better. 

Alistair was answered with a glare as 
fiery as his own. 

" I am a free woman, am I not ? ” cried 
Barbara. " I shall do as I choose. Keep 
me, indeed 1 I keep myself, and the pot 
boiling for the whole of you 1 Never talk 
of keeping me. I can fend for myself." 

She left him and passed on to the cottage. 
Tamsin was awaiting her. 

" Lassie, your uncle is sore vexed that 
you consort so much with young Luckless,” 
said she. 

“ So he said, or was told to say. Aunt 
Tamsin,”. dryly replied the other. 

Tamsin tried another tack. 

” I can’t think what you see in an 
Englishman,” she said. 

" Well, for one thing he saved my life,” 
answered Barbara, " and, for another, he 
is the only gentleman I have ever met.” 

" Alt, and what would your fine, broken- 
down gentleman say if lie knew what bad 
blood flows in your veins ? ’’ demanded 
Tamsin in an outburst of malice, 

“ You have said that once too often,” 
spoke Barbara sternly. “ Out with it 1 
Wliat have you against my mother’s folk ?" 

" I think I can dare to tell you,” Tamsin 
hesitated. " Forty years ago your great¬ 
grandfather was hung in chains on the 
Gallows Lee, among the felons and the 
murderers, for all the world to see. Aye, 
and his goods were escheated and his family 
declared infamous.” 

i " Forty years is a long while back,” said 
Barbara hardily. ." I am my own self, not 
my great-grandfather,’’ 

CHAPTER 20 

Go lie Must 

As unusual scene was passing in the 
** hall of Reynard’s Retreat. Rupert 
aitd his Indian mother were quarrelling 
bitterly with each other. As Deborah and 
Brasilia crossed the hall, with averted eyes 
but ears all alert, they were drawn into the 
fray. 

“ The great emeralds have gone 1 ” said 
Tawny Panther. " Harry gave them to 
me when I was a bride. For years I kept 
them hidden from him lest he-should lose 
them at the dice. Ho would wager any¬ 
thing, wearer as well as jewel, if he could 
have done so. I hoarded the emerald hand 
for Rupert. I. gave it to him when he 
crossed the black water, so that his grand¬ 
father should know who he was. I.o I It 
is gone. Nowhere can I find the gems. 
Let the servants be searched and beaten. 
A thief lias done this 1 ’’ 

" They are not stolen ; they arc safe. 
I know who has them,” returned Rupert, 
" I have told you.” 

“They are not in your keeping,” said 
his mother. "I have searched since I 
came here.” She turned threateningly 
upon the aunts. " If you do not have the 
servants beaten and the hatband found 
before nightfall I shall slay all the worthless 
little dogs which you. cherish as children.” 

" That would be of no avail,” said Rupert 
sullenly. “No more of the hatband. It 
was nunc ; I gave it in settlement of a debt 
that plagued me.” 

“ A debt 1 ” screamed his aunts. " Why, 
the emeralds were priceless ; worthy of a 
king’s crown. They were brought from the 
Orinoco by the Vaine who sailed with Sir 
Walter Raleigh. No debt could have been 
large enough for those jewels to pay ! ” 

“ I thought so, then,” he returned. " It 
was to Richard I gave them.” 

" Son, you did ill to part with the 
emerald band to your kinsman," said 
Tawny Panther. “ It cost me quarrels 
with your father, bitter tears, blows. All 
these I bore so that I might save' it for you. 
No good comes to an ungrateful son. 
Waugh, I have spoken.” 

“ If Richard took the emeralds they will 
be with him at the bottom of the sea,” 
said Deborah. 

“ I tell you he is not drowned,” said 
Rupert. " I saw him lose that hat which 
Ezekiel found when we were walking on 
the cliffs. He is alive somewhere, bearing 
a feigned name, resolved never to return. 
I wish ho would come back. I am sick to 
death Of his inheritance. Oh, that I were 
home again galloping over the prairies in 
that free country where old squaws do not 
seek to bear rule 1 ” With that he flung 
out of the house.; 

The Vaine ladies did not delay in the hall. 
There was something they wanted to say 
to each otlier in secret. Rupert’s reckless 
Continued on the nest page 



N ice” food is digestible , 

Nature teaches even children to like the food that is 
good for them. Flavour aids digestion. That is one 
of the many reasons for using always 

6 A Hug ° nS n 

a.t ora: 

The Good Beef Suet 

It makes every dish more palatable besides saving the trouble 
of chopping, and contains all the nutriment of raw suet — the beat 
» beef—without its waste and moisture. 





'Write for out free 
booklet of nearly 
100 tested recipes; 
they are good ones, 


HUGON *t CO, LTD, 
MANCHESTER. 

The originators of Refined See/ Suet. 

*ATORA” contains no 
preservative. 



The Paper for the Boy of Today! 
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:t all Newsagents. 

RN BOY 

Every Monday, 2d. 



The flavour lasts — 
British Made 


S wotting is over, so now for it! 

Put a piece of Wrigley’s in 
your mouth, it keeps you going, alert 
and ready. The pure cool flavour 
refreshes and steadies you, enabling 
you to put your best into the game. 

And Wrigley’s “after every meal ” 
aids digestion and cleanses the teeth. 
It is surprising the difference it 
.makes,,'• a 

In two flavours - P.K., a pure 
peppermint, flavour; and Spear¬ 
mint, a pure mint leaf flavour. Only 
id. a packet, but the finest quality 
money can buy. 
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jacko has a good view 


words had aroused a fresh hope in their 
hearts. In the privacy of their own room 
they voiced it. 

“ Dear Richard may be living," said 
DrusiHa. " Rupert always said he knew 
nothing of his disappearance. But he does ; 
he let that slip just now. What can we 
do ? I long to find him, and be reconciled. 
He is the boy we brought up, our own 
flesh and blood, not this savage stranger.” 

" Even if we find Richard we have 
nothing to offer him,” said Deborah. They 
paused, painfully considering ways and 
means. 

With that unjust favouritism which had 
been the bane of all the family. Sir Vivian 
had left his two daughters poorly provided 
for. Everything had gone to Rupert. 

" Love and reconciliation, do you call 
those nothing ? ” said the weaker sister, 
rising to the crest of a bokh decision. " See, 
Deborah, Rupert has gone to the woods to 
work off his ill-humour. He will be hours 
away. Let us order ,the coach and go to 
London, and see if, Lawyer Jermyn can help 
11s to find Richard.” 

She paused, breathless with her own 
daring. 

But Deborah approved. “ Quick 1 Call 
Agatha ! ” she said. " Tell her to get the 
dogs ready, and our belongings.” 

Meanwhile, in the wooded river-valley 
Rupert was walking with a brow as black 
as the gathering storm in the skies above. 

The Indian strain in him was asserting 
itself. He had grown to hate England. 
No matter how he excelled in hunting or 
feats of horsemanship the young people 
of Devon would have nothing to do with- 
him. He disliked the restraints of life at 
Reynard's Retreat. In a fit of homesick¬ 
ness he had sent for his mother, and had 
been nothing bettered ■ thereby. Tawny 
Panther moped for Virginia even more than 
he did, and clung to her habit of com¬ 
manding him. And it seemed impossible 
to shift the old aunts from the house. 
The property which Rupert had contc so 
far to seek, and which he had acted so 
crookedly to gain, now weighed like a mill¬ 
stone round his neck. 

The wind was getting up ; a few warning 
drops of rain lashed his cheeks, but he turned 
not back. He would go fishing.' It was a 

Continued in the lust column 


J acko was highly delighted to hear 
that a famous circus was coining to 
Monlceyville. 

" What time do you think they’ll get 
here, Dad ? ” Jacko asked. 

“ Oh, before dark, my boy,” replied 
Father Jacko. “ It’ll take them some 
time to fix up their tents.” 


Before dark 1 Jacko almost choked 
at the thought that he might have to 
wait all day before getting a sight of 
the long procession winding its way 
slowly in and out of the lanes. He 
decided to go to meet them. 

He walked along the road hopefully 
for the best part of an hour ; but there 
was no sign of the circus. As ho passed 
a farmhouse a man rushed out and 
asked if he could drive a car. 

• “ Rather ! " said Jacko. “ Why ? ” . 

“ Because I can’t,” replied the man ; 
" and I want an urgent parcel taken to 
the station.” 

" Which way’s that ? ” asked Jacko. 

“ The way you’re walking.” 

“ All right! ” agreed Jacko. “ I’ll go.” 


In two minutes he had got the car 
out of the shed, and was driving it as 
fast as he dared along the road. 

At the first bend he came to he gave 
a glad ” Whoop I ” and jammed on the 
brakes. Coming towards him in all its 
glory was the circus. 


At the very end came the elephant.. 
As soon as it had passed Jacko started 
up his engine and followed on behind. 

He was having a time! He was 
going back into Monkeyville in style. 

Just then, unfortunately, a noisy 
motor-bicyclc shot .past at about fifty 
miles an hour. 

Jacko grinned. But it was too much 
for flic elephant. The startled creature 
trumpeted loudly, stood up on its hind 
legs, and, to Jacko’s horror, sat down 
with a sickening thud on the bonnet of 
the car ! 

The car was in a frightful state when 
Jacko took it back. And he had quite 
forgotten the parcel. What the farmer 
said is too painful to repeat. 


He had a splendid view. 



sport which suited his brooding tempera¬ 
ment. For hours he could sit in a trance- 
like patience, watching a line. 

lie found a canoe which he had made 
of birch-bark after the fashion of his 
mother’s country, and embarked on the 
river. Hours went by on the reaches of 
the river, while now. and again he awoke 
to life, and pulled up a fish, but more often 
sat considering his problem. 

How could he find Richard again ? If 
he found him would Richard consent to 
another bargain ? Rupert would leave 
Reynard’s Retreat to him, and all its en-' 
cumbranccs on condition that he had all 
the money that Sir Vivian Vaine left and 
the emerald hatband back again. He had 
no idea till that day that it was so valuable. 
Then he could go back to Virginia and live 
a little king there. 

.So he planned for the future and vexed 
his brain in vain. As the fast incoming 
tide swirled over the shallows and mud- 
banks of the creek, the storm, blowing in 
from the Atlantic, broke at last in a blatter 
of wind and rain. It put out a long arm 
to tlie upper reaches, and plucked the frail 
barque out to sea. Down the river it 
whirled, over the bar. 

Ezekiel Pendred on the foreshore saw it 
speeding forth. 

” Teign’s gripped him at last ! ” he 
shouted. “ Go the cuckoo must, no cousin 
to save him now. But lie be the last of the 
Vaines. I must run and tell them at 
Reynard’s Retreat.” 

“ The ladies had gone to London,” the 
white-faced Agatha informed him. Tawny 
Panther was alone in the house. 

The news was broken to her, and she took 
it with the stoic calm of a chieftain's 
daughter. Dark and indomitable, she 
pushed the servants aside. 

“ Out of my way, you people; I go to 
find my son, or join him in the happy 
hunting-grounds.” , 

She made her way down to the quay. 
In spite of the protests that no boat could 
live in such a sea, she launched a little 
coble, and set off westward. 

Tawny Panther and her boat were never 
seen again. • . 

Rupert’s canoe was found the next day, 
twenty miles away, floating bottom upward 
before* the harbour of Beer. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



The perfect MUSI! dentrifice 


|OLEAN your teeth after every 
meal with the best tooth paste 
ever made. It keeps your teeth 
healthy and white and in perfect 

7 

condition. It does not scratch the 
enamel on the tooth surfaces. Odol 
prevents dental decay. Besides, it is 
so delicious to use and so refreshing. 



Every Reader ef the Children’s Newspaper ought to know ell about 



Ryigri r yn r 



THE WORLD’S ADHESIVE 


Ulead. Trade Mark.) 


“ When unpacking some china in a shop at Rickmansworth, I found this 
little pig broken'. I stuck the pieces together with Seccotino and put it. 
in the window for show. That was just over 20 years ago. Sinqe th.en 
it has travelled with rne from place to place, .not always carefully packed, ' 
yet it has always come out whole. It has been washed many times 
with warm water. I thought you might like to have it as one more 
sample of what Scccotine can do, and how it stands wear and tear. 
Needless to say I always have Seccotine in the house, often using it and 
always .with the greatest of success.” 


Well, every day in life there are things to make or to 
mend. The things to -mend may lie toys, tools, instruments 
or important pieces of furniture. What is needed is an adhesive of enormous 
strength, which is always ready at a moment’s 'notice — requiring no 
heating or other’preparation. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE IN. TUBES 4R. 6d. and 9d. . 


WHY? 
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CHILDISH 

AILMENTS 

Mothers welcome 
this new, safe 
pleasant way! 


So many minor 
ailments front 
which children 
suffer are caused^ 
by dangerous 
poisons which 1 
clog tiie system. 

There are many 
ways of removing 1 
these poisons ; but none so efficient, 
so safe, so pleasant as Feen-a-mint, 
(lie chewing laxative. Fccn-a-mint 
is a firm favourite with children: 
they love its clean, fresh mint flavour. 
There is no pain with Feen-a-mint, 
no after-effects : and it is definitely 
non-habitforming. HuyFeen-a mint 
today. A 1/3 box lasts for weeks ! 




The chewing does it 


Obtainable at all Chemists, lf3A box ; 
at frost free from the manufacturers. 

.. Fit EE SAMPLE—obtainable by senilinfl 
TT your name anil address on a post card to 
FEEN - A - MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED 
li Hush House, Condon, W.O.2 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 .] lb. 5/-, 

3 lbs. 10 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy, 3/4 lb, Various shades 3/111 lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 
yard. Reliable Tweeds,Flannels,Tailoring,Cottons,etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY Co YEARS' REPUTATION. 

—x WELLINGTON, 
*' / SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S! 
N.C. DEPT. 





A HUG OF HOT COCOA 

and three slices of bread, butter or jam are given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings, 3d. pays 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; 10/- for 40; and 25/- 
for 100. How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Hov, F. W. CHUDLEIGHi East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 

“HELP! HELP!” 

l.cft-off Clothing, Roots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the "poor" 
passiqg through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS n. DlIRTT, Secretary , Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission, Iloxton Market, London, N.l 

| President —Walter Scoles, Esq. BS5KB5B3 





Thu ideal combinations for children 
icccccj cccc- o c .v.w.x’ oec c o o c ve c-cooi 


CREMONA 

its rjavrt. 


IjTVyCVemona ‘Family’Ass ortment : 20Varieties j 
tnnsaro^^iTiinimmmh , ;i ii anSBffic... 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUrON. VALUE ad. 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d. Btamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet 6t., E.C.4. 
Ily return you will receive a handsome Lover Self-Filling 
FLEET a.F. PEN with Solid Cold Nib (Pino, Medium 
or Broad), equal to thoao Rold at 10/6, Fleet price 4 /-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. Do Lxixo Model, 2/- extra. 


It 



tnf camel 

THIS IS AN EXAMPLE. 



Boys and 

enter TO- 
Gossages Dry Soap 





AN AIRPLANE 
THIS IS AN EXAMPLE. 


prizes 
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10 to 15 year8 ' 


1 st P rizc 
2 nd P» ze 
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rophxesolto, 

, c oNS01-^ WV5 P RlZE ' 

special CO BOVS. The 
***** will delight th - >• 
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BUILDING 
COMPETITION 

This is the easiest, most interesting and amusing 
competition you have ever tried. Just cut the 
front portion from a packet of Gossages 
Dry Soap. Cut it into shaped pieces, fit 
them together so that they make an original 
design. You may use as many packet 
fronts as you like and choose any subject, 
such 'as animals, birds, flowers, games, for 
your design. 

Then paste the pieces, printed side up, on 
to a piece of plain paper. Neatly fill in.your 
side of the Entry Form and ask your 
parent or teacher to complete the other 
side. Then post your design and . entry 
Form to : 

Design Building Competition 
Wm.Gossage&Sons.Ltd.Widnes 

Prizes will be awarded to children who the 
Judges consider have made the best attempts. 

YOUR design may win any of these prizes 

GOSSAGES DRY SOAP COMPETITION 
CONDITIONS OF ENTRY 

, 1. The competition is open only to boys and girls under 15 years of age. 

2. All entries must be received by 31st March, ir)3i. 

3. Each Entry Form must bo signed by tiro Parent or Teacher to 

certify that tire effort is the unaided work of the child. The 
above examples are only for the guidance of competitors, and 
copies of them cannot be accepted as entries. 


To be filled in by boy or girl. 


Name. 

Address .. 
Town 
Ace. 


County. 


Gossages Dry Soap—best for every household purpose. 
CDS. 1-49—CN.a. 


To be filled in by Parent or Teacher. 


Name...... 

Address ..... 

Town . 

County. ..... 

Gossages Dry.Soap—best for every household purpose. 


The Paper That Will Solve TJlfXTiJ TT A I? 'WTO T?T 

Those Wireless Queries i Uf U YV lXV IVI J ilfOkj) 


Every 

Thursday VsP 


,BAILEY’S“SUPER” PUMP 

IHCelluloid covered 15 x j in. With 
■“Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 ■ each. 
The MctalLinings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 

The APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham, fashion. Cannot warp. 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in flic world 
for us a year. See below.' 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

March 7, 1931 1 \ Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
t4s 6d a year (Canada 14s) 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Pocketful of Silver 

J have £2 15s in sixpences and 
half-crowns. There, are twice 
as many half-crowns as there are 
sixpences. How many are there of 

each ? a ilswtr next week 

The Hooded Crow 

The Hooded Crows are now 
leaving the southern counties 
after their winter visit. 

These birds frequent the seashore 
and the banks of tidal rivers. They 
will, eat almost any kind of food, 
even preying on small animals and 
birds that "are helpelss through 
injury or sickness. One of their 
habits is to fly up to a considerable 
height with a, mussel in their claws 
and let it fall on the rocks in order 
to crack the shell. 

A Picture Puzzlo 



These pictures represent four 
words which, when written 
one below the other in the right 
order, form a square of words. 

Answer next week 

Removing Paint Smell 

T<*e smell of,new paint is most 
unpleasant, and in some 
people it will cause sickness and 
headache. One way. to. reduce the 
odour is to Stand "pails and bowls 
of water about, but a better plan 
is to make use of hay, Put hay, 
rathet .loosely, into boxes and 
stand a number of these in the 
rooms’ and passages where the 
painting is being done. Shake up 
and turn over the hay now and 
again, and it will absorb all the 
smell. 

Ici On Paile Franpais 



Le canon Le cantiquo La griflo 
Ce canon ne servira plus h rien. 

I Is cliantent tin cantique de Noel. 
L’aigle- le tient dans ses grilles. 


Hidden Countries 

Jn each of the following sen¬ 
tences the name of a country is 
hidden, reversed. 

John has had an accident witli 
his car. 

It is very easy to convey a 
wrong impression. 

A story of buried treasure pleases 
everybody. 

The schoolboy said “ My Latin 
is improving.” 

! paid ninepence for this book. 
A cup of tea is sure to make you 

feel better. Answer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the. figures for 
12 towns. The four weeks up to 
February 7,1931, are compared with 
the corresponding weeks of 1930. 


TOWN BIRTHS 
1931 

London .. 5627 
Glasgow ..1831 
Birmingham 13S8 


Dublin 
Belfast 
Edinburgh 
Bristol 
Cardiff ... 
Birkenhead 
Ipswich.; .. 
'Carlisle 
Canterbury 


755 

707 

510 

477 

325 

197 

109 

86 

22 


1930 

5662 

1931 

5812 

1825 

1467 

1240 

1113 

897 

637 

713 

'571 

599 

545 

448 

469 

306 

264 

203 

247 

112 

87 

72 

57 

29 

35 


deaths 

1930 

4372 
1345 
878 
501 
460 
530 
349 
230 
147 
82 
74 
28 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 

the planets; 5%'! 

Ve. nus .a n d SyJIsH' 5 *>'i'«. 

Saturn are ini 
the South-East., 
in the evening jHMWK §gm 
Jupiter, Mars," 
and N e p 111 n e I 
are in the South. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
7 a.m. on March 11. 

When Genius Blundered 

There is a curious error in 
Chapter 43 of the Pickwick 
Papers in which Dickens wrote: 
‘‘The steams perpetually ascend 
to the ceiling, and, being con¬ 
densed by the heat, roll down the 
walls like rain." ' 

It was because the walls were 
cooler than the air that the steam 
was condensing on them. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Linked Scares Catching the-Train 

SUN SET 320 y ards v 

USE EAR What Am IP 

NET TRY Dictionary. 
Hidden Animals, 

Read the alternate letters from 
the beginning and ttie end of each 
line. Dromedary, dormouse, arma¬ 
dillo, antelope, llama, ibex, horse, 
cat, donkey, pig, camel, dog. 

Hidden Towns 

Paris, Rome, Cairo, Milan. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 45 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

- Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the clues which 
appear below. The.answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Chief. 4. Very old. 7. A monster. 12. A kind 
of vase. 13. A stringed instrument. 15. A speck. 16. Sprinkled, 
with dust. 18. Yields the branch of Peace. 21, Male relation. 
22. A field. 24..To ,,perform, anew. 27. Offence. 28. An en¬ 
croachment. 30. A South African quadruped. ; 32. Ventilated. 

34. An. eagle’s nest. 36. Heads of corn. 38. A damsel. 40. Sun¬ 
burn. 41. Talk. 42. Worship. 43. Land surrounded by water. 

Reading Down. 1. Wet and soft earth. 2. Lords-and-Iadies. 
3. Without stability. 4. Yes. 5. One .who cultivates. 6. A long 
slender fish. 8. Royal Society.* 9. Parvenus. 10. Also. 11. Euro¬ 
pean volcano. 13.' Ancient district of Asia Minor. . 14. Smooth. 
17. Used for impregnating ship’s ropes. 19. Pertaining, to the iris. 
20. Having ears. 23. To leave out. 25. Modest. 26. Periods of 
time. 29. A face. 31. A short sleep. 33. A large Australian bird. 

35. Compass point, 37. South Africa.* 39. Pronoun. . 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Very Young 

Tittle Joan was presenting a 
bouquet to the very im¬ 
portant person who had ccme to 
open the bazaar. 

“ And bow old are you, my 
dear ? ” asked the lady. 

“ Please, I’m not old,” replied 
Joan. “ I’m nearly new.” 

The Parrot Talks 

The playwright had been busy 
reading the criticisms of his 
latest play. 

“ Old Blank certainly is hard 
on a chap,” lie said. “ He’s 
written a most biting criticism of 
my play.” 

“ Blank ? ” queried his friend. 
“ Take no notice of him ; he has 
no originality. He’s merely a 
parrot and repeats just what 
everyone else is saying.” 

An Old Crock 

T ack : So our friend George lias 
J bought a car ? What is it ? • 
Harry : Well, he’d be flattered 
if you called it second-haiid. 

Quite Right 

Teacher : Just by turning a dial 
on the wireless set. we can 
bring in music from almost any¬ 
where. Why couldn’t that be 
done 500 years ago ? 

Pupil: Because they didn't 
have jazz orchestras then, sir. 

His Sentence 

The prisoner gave his explana¬ 
tion to the magistrate. 

“ In fact,.sir,” lie wound up, 
“ words brought me here.’’: 

“ Then I must make them into 
a sentence,” remarked, the magis¬ 
trate. . 

Safety First 

S»e had not been able to drive 
.long'and she.was taking her 
husband for a run into the country. 
Presently they approached some 
Post Office men who were climbing 
telephone posts. 

“ Foplish.men 1 ” she remarked. 
“ Do they think I’ve never driven 
before'?” 

Most Exclusive 

There was no doubt about it. 

The little old hotel was a 
charming place; and it had 
historic associations. A possible 
new guest had inade a tour of 
inspection, and was talking with a 
man who had lived there for some 
time. 

“ Delightful place,” said the new 
arrival. “And they tell me it's 
haunted.” 

“ Well, it was,” replied the 
other. “ But the charges are now 
so high that the ghost has had 
to leave.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


The Sock the Puppy Stole 


P amela was.watching the 
little girl next door 
through the window. She 
did wish .she l;ncw her. well 
enough to play with. 

Pamela knew that her name 
was Peggy, and slie knew 
that she had. a lovely, doll’s 
prambulator and the most 
beautiful . doll Pamela had 
ever seen. 

She was watching her now 
arranging her doll in the pram 
for its afternoon sleep, And 
Prinlcy, Pamela’s, little Cairn 
puppy, was watching too, 
pawing at the window and 
barking, and trying to wriggle' 
out of liis mistress’s arms. 

“ I wish I knew Peggy 
and could go and play with 
her,” said Pam. 

Next day Prinky came 
dancing in with something 


in his mouth which he tossed 
about and would not let 
Pamela have. Slie had to 
chase him round and round 



She ironed it carefully 

the dining-room before she 
rescued it. It looked like a 
wet, muddy bit of stuff. But 
when Pam straightened it out 
she found it was a doll’s sock. 


“ I’m sure it’s Peggy’s 
doll’s socle,” she cried. 
” Prinky, where did you get 
it ? You arc naughty ! ” 

But Prinky only danced 
round, looking very - pleased- 
and thinking it great fun. 

Pam washed and ironed 
the sock, very carefully all 
by herself, and- then the very 
next time she saw Peggy in 
the front garden she went 
out to her. 

Is this your doll’s sock ? ” 
she.asked shyly,-holding it up. 

Peggy looked at it and took 
it joyfully. '* Oh, thank you ! ” 
she cried. “ I couldn't think 
what had become of it.” 

“ I’m afraid Prinky must 
have run away with it,” said 
Pam. 

“ Oh, is that your little 
dog ? ” said Peggy: “ He’s 


a darling I He was watching 
me' put Virginia to sleep the 
other day ; I expect I dropped 
the sock then.” 

And Prinlcy leaped round 
quite unashamed,' as if to 
say : ” There you are, Pam ; 
you said you wanted to know 
Peggy so I’ve introduced 
you ! ” ■ 

“ Could we go some walks 
together ? ” asked Peggy. 

I should love to,” cried 
Pamela. 

Pamela and Peggy had 
many walks together ; some¬ 
times Pam would carry Vir¬ 
ginia while Peggy gave Prinky 
a ride in the pram. The 
puppy, seemed to enjoy it 
greatly, and was quite good 
by liixnsclf, but he would not 
ride in it with Virginia. That 
was far too undignified ! 



HEALTHIEST 

boy* 

“ Many people tell me John is the 
healthiest four-year-old they know,” his 
mother says. “ ' California Syrup of Figs ’ 
deserves mxich of the credit for his splendid 
condition. 1 have used it for him regularly 
since babyhood. I have given it to him, 
too, for upsets and colds. It always makes 
him normal in a few hours." 

Millions of mothers know the quick,, 
pleasant way to end a child’s irregularities 
relieve his biliousness, feverishness, head¬ 
aches ; increase appetite and energy, is with a 
few spoonfuls of ” California Syrup of Figs.” 

Now, many are learning they can prevent 
troubles of this kind ; keep a child in fine 
condition by the regular weekly dose of this 
same pure vegetable product which doctors 
everywhere endorse. Children love its 
flavour. It acts without discomfort or harm, 
1/3 and 2/6 of all chemists. Emphasize the 
word ’’California” and avoid mistakes. 
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IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 



“ WHO ever thought cleaning teeth 
vv could be so nice ” is what all 
boys and girls say when they try 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder. “ Now 
perhaps you won’t need telling so 
much to brush them night and 
morning,” says Mother. But 
Calvert’s is much more than nice, 
would say thousands who have been 
keeping their teeth sound and white 
for 20, 30, and even 40 years with 
this old and tried dentifrice. 



SjcarqolicB 

Tooth P®w&r 

Sold everywhere in tins 6d,, j/- & 1/6. 

Th»*nn Dainty Samples oj Calvert's Tooth 
1 nruL Powder, Toilet Soap and Shampoo 
oamplCQ Soap free in return for 3 d, in 
stamps (to cover post and packing). 
. l>\ C. Calvert & Co., Ltd. 

' [Dept. C.N.), Manchester. 
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six months. It can also bo obtained (witli My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs. Gordon & Goteh. Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency. Ltd. S.S. “ ^ . 








































































































































